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Rachmaninoff among countless others. Today virtually every celebrated 
artist uses that same piano: the Steinway. Yet the Steinway is primarily 
a piano for the home. The instrument that brings its distinguished presence 
and inspiring voice into your home is built as meticulously as the Steinway 
destined for the concert stage. The Steinway, moreover, will serve 
brilliantly for many, many years. It is actually the most economical of 
pianos — and the wisest of investments! 
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in music, Durham University. A new work for the music student, the 
enthusiastic amateur and critical listener, which forms a study of Bach 
as a writer of fugue. A survey of the organ and keyboard works is 
followed by a chapter on the choral fugues and by a comparative analysis 
of texture and structure. Chapters are also included on fugue before and 
after Bach. Illustrated. Approx. 27/6 net. 
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. . we hope that the heads of any schoo] where music is taken seriously 
as a subject of study will ensure that this fine book of reference is avail- 
able in the library or reference room. It would be ungracious not to 
thank the publishers for their enterprise and courage and to congratu- 
late them upon an excellent production.’ Music Teacher. 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC IN ITALY 


G. Francesco Mali picro 


It is not always possible to get at the truth, even with a very powerful miscroscope; 
but in a survey of Italian contemporary music the general outlines stand out clearly, 
almost of themselves, if we regard the late Verdi of Falstaff and the Puccini of Bohéme 
as contemporary composers. Everything becomes obvious if we realize that these two 
works form the pivot around which the world of Italian contemporary music revolves, 
up to 1940 that is. 


During the first half of the 19th century, music in Italy meant melodramatic 
operas and belcanto, though interest in the singer was still subordinate to the interest 
in what he was singing. This splendid custom was responsible for the vast number of 
new works which were performed up to about a century ago. But all the same, even 
then, there existed divi and virtuosi of the Paganini type, who roused enthusiasm for 
their transcendental technique and not for the music they performed. Beethoven 
was known only in the few circles where chamber music was cultivated, and few were 
aware of the existence of, say, an Antonio Bazzini, violinist and composer; nor did 
he really exist, for his works are hot-house plants, grown in the shadow of the theatre. 


Thus late Verdi and early Puccini mark the beginning of a new trend for Italy. 
Although they betray no Wagnerian influences in their music, their theatrical evolu- 
tion most certainly reflects the influence of Wagnerian drama, which also affected the 
composition of the orchestra—previously it had been almost reduced to silence so 
as not to disturb the singers. 


The work of the two composers, Giovanni Sgambati (1843-1914) and Giuseppe 
Martucci (1856-1909) showed a departure from usual practice. Sgambati was a 
pianist, a pupil of Liszt, and as a composer he was a direct descendant of the German 
school. Martucci was a composer of genius in the fullest sense. In his two symphonies 
(and especially the second) he succeeded in freeing himself from the tentacles of foreign 
influence; in fact this second symphony may well be considered the starting-point of 
the renaissance of non-operatic Italian music. 


Ottorino Respighi was a pupil of Martucci, who consolidated the positions 
gained by his master while awaiting the reinforcements which were needed to con- 
vince the outside world that Italy might claim to be more than the country of melo- 
dramatic opera; his cause was all the stronger since Giacomo Puccini had died without 
leaving legitimate heirs. 
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Operas, apart from imitation Pucciniana, produced by Italian composers 
in the last fifty years, have aroused strange reactions and so been prevented from 
leading a free existence. Sentimentalists as always, Italians hate to see broken a 
tradition which could not possibly survive in the climate of today. They prefer to 
set fire to the house rather than to restore and adapt it to modern needs. Wagner 
is now far away, and Mussorgsky’s Boris, Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande and Berg’s 
Wozzeck have climed beyond Valhalla. He who cannot at least keep pace with them 
may be given up for lost. 


The first two operas of Ildebrando Pizzetti, Fedra and Debora e Jaele, reveal 
what is clearly a desire for renewal, guided as Pizzetti was by his love of plainchant; 
he realized all too quickly that he had offended the household gods of Italian opera 
and little by little he has retraced his steps and lost sight of his real aim. Not even 
Alfredo Casella was able to keep clear of the theatre and in La Donna Serpente and 
Orfeo he has given us a taste of his qualities as a composer which are as yet, alas, 
insufficiently recognized: his output was of course greater in symphonic and chamber- 
music. He gave himself unstintingly to Italian musical life and was generous in helping 
young musicians. He was a real source of inspiration and his death has left a gap 
which can never be filled. 


The composers of the eighties were followed by their relations of the nineties, 
who did not inherit much. All the same, the works of Ludovico Rocca and Giorgio 
Federico Ghedini cannot pass unmentioned, and they too sacrificed to the gods of 
opera. 


Before the second world-war, two young composers, Luigi Dallapiccola and 
Goffredo Petrassi, caught the attention of the musical world. Critics and performers 
became aware of Petrassi when the I.S.C.M. presented his Partita at the Amsterdam 
Festival of 1933. He has maintained the promise of that early work, and perfected 
his art without moving far from his starting-point. In the Coro di Morti (based on 
Leopardi) Petrassi achieves an expressive power which is much more intense and 
colourful than in Psalm IX, itself an excellent piece though of rather conventional 
musical architecture. His whole output (and he has also written a comic opera, 
Il Cordovano, which naturally is still in quarantine) is subjected to severe self-criticism 
which makes it almost certain that the fountain will continue to play. 


Luigi Dallapiccola also started out with a Partita but his fondness for choral 
forms at once took him far further than might be thought possible from a hearing 
of that work. The Cori di Michelangelo may be called an authentic masterpiece, and 
only by resorting to analysis is one aware of the composer’s evolution; the Canti 
di prigionia captivate the listener before they declare their origins. In fact Dallapiecola 
is said to be a twelve-note composer (they also say the same of Alban Berg) but this 
is only relevant because mastery over matter makes matter immaterial. Dallapiccola’s 
Prigioniero (based on Villiers de L’Isle-Adam) shows more clearly than Volo di Notte 
that an Italian too can grasp the poetry in a drama, and shake off restrictions which 
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only seem to fetter those composers who are unable to create in conditions of freedom. 


By now twelve-note music has come to stay in Italy too. Not even Riccardo 
Nielsen—who in any case ranks amongst the most important Italian composers of 
the 20th century—has been able to resist its appeal. The music critic Luigi Rognoni 
has written a book entitled Expressionism and twelve-note music which far surpasses 
the work of the French critic René Leibowitz, who, in his Schoenberg et son école, 
lost his sense of reality, at least so it seemed. What is quite certain is that musical 
problems are essentially international. 


Chamber music in Italy arouses less interest than symphonic music, which is, 
alas, a costly business. Huge financial sacrifices are made for operas in spite of the 
difficulty of satisfying a public which wants something that does not exist. In Italy 
it is not the quantity of music that is lacking; but quantity is not enough. In spite of 
twelve-note music, the future is unknown, and so it must remain at present because 
prophets have gone out of fashion. What are the youngest composers getting ready to 
give us? The disintegration of sound? 


Prophets have gone out of fashion. 
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EDIZIONI SUVINI ZERBONI — MILAN 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BERIO, Luciano: CHAMBER MUSIC, for female voice, clarinet, cello and harp, on 
poems by James Joyce 
5 VARIAZIONI, for piano 
NONES, for orchestra 


DALLAPICCOLA, Luigi: GOETHE-LIEDER (Persian poems), for female voice and 
3 clarinets 
AN MATHILDE, Cantata on poems by Heine, for female 
voice and orchestra 
CANTI DI LIBERAZIONE, for chorus and orchestra 
QUADERNO MUSICALE DI ANNALIBERA, for piano 


CORTESE, Luigi: SUITE FRANCAISE, for piano 
GHEDINI, Giorgio Federico: STRING QUARTET 


MADERNA, Bruno: COMPOSIZIONE IN TRE TEMPI, for orchestra 
STRING QUARTET 


MALIPIERO, Riccardo: 7 VARIAZIONI SU ‘LES ROSES’ de Rilke, for female voice 
and piano 
Ist STRING QUARTET 
2nd STRING QUARTET 
CONCERTO for piano and chamber orchestra 


PETRASSI, Goffredo: NONSENSE, for chorus a cappella, on poems by Edward Lear 
FOURTH CONCERTO, for strings 
FIFTH CONCERTO, for orchestra 


SMITH BRINDLE, Reginald: SINFONIA 


SEIBER, Matyas: Ist STRING QUARTET 
2nd STRING QUARTET 


TURCHI, Guido: CONCERTO BREVE, for string quartet 
2 POESIE DI S. QUASIMODO, for voice and piano 
PRELUDI E FUGHETTE, for piano 


VERESS, Sandor: CONCERTO for piano, strings and percussion 
SINFONIA MINNEAPOLITANA, for orchestra 
STRING TRIO 
CHEREMISS FOLK SONGS (with English text also) for voice and 
piano 
VLAD, Roman: LE CIEL EST VIDE, Cantata for chorus and orchestra (with both 
German and French texts) 
VARIAZIONI CONCERTANTI on a series of 12 notes from ‘Don 
Giovanni’ by Mozart, for piano and orchestra 
5 ELEGIES for voice and piano, on biblical texts 


ZBINDEN, Julien-Francgois: QUATRE SOLITUDES, for piano 
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ITALIA CONTRAPPUNTISTICA 
Frederick Goldbeck 


“Regularity and sameness, according to 
our doctrine, is want of elegance and 
true taste.’ William Hogarth. 
A few months ago, at one of Pierre Boulez’s concerts, a piece by Luigi Nono 
was played side by side with one by X-, straight from the Cologne laboratory. 
Both pieces were, of course, thoroughly ‘structural’: not one note, not one metrical 
or dynamic pattern admitted onto the staves without the visa of their exact and 
controlled relation to every other note and pattern. Yet Nono’s style, for all its 
boulezo-webernish discontinuity, was unmistakably melodic, and tasted of morbidezza 
and guitars, while X-’s structures sounded crushingly percussive and tasted of 
scientific good health, and of geometricians’, not musicians’, triangles. And after 
this concert a serious young musician—serious to the point of having written a 
pamphlet on contemporary music which has been reviewed in The Score—remarked: 
‘Quite gifted, that Nono. A bit amateurish, unfortunately.... But X- —, he is a 
master!’ 


Nono’s choice of ‘structural’ technique is an extremist’s choice; and his critic’s 
disapproval of the result a super-extremist’s reaction. But Nono’s use of that 
technique as well as a competent listener’s negative response are nevertheless typical: 
good Italian composers ‘add something’ to the style they choose—a something that 
ranges from mild inconsistency to challenging incongruity; and many competent 
listeners, regardless of nationality, disapprove of these additions which, on the 
other hand, enchant other listeners perhaps not so much less competent. 


Such is the comparatively modern state of affairs. It was quite different during 
the long period when Italy was taken to be the ‘mother of music’, and was adored 
by her daughters. For obvious reasons: the daughters were prettier than their 
mother, viz., Byrd’s, Bach’s and Handel’s Italianate music was of greater perfection, 
or had greater charm, than their Italian foregoers’; Mozart’s Italian operas dwarfed 
their models; Berlioz and Liszt made better use of the songs the banditti, gondolieri 
and lazzaroni sang than any Italian professional composer we know of, and even 
Strauss’s verismo was better—or for some time seemed to be better—than Puccini’s. 
But as soon as Italian music, periods overlapping, began to be a daughter herself, 
parental and fraternal jealousy and malice were at once aroused. 
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Earliest instance: Rossini disparaged as a Tedeschino—though today it is 
difficult for all, except specialists, to detect the Germanic impurities (Mozartisms? 
Beethovenisms?) responsible for having added something to, and thereby spoiled, 
the true Italian tradition. Verdi’s case is much clearer. In Otello, in Falstaff, under 
the alleged influence of Wagner, but in fact much more in the line of Beethoven and 
Berlioz, he added counterpoint to his straightforward melody, and symphonic 
planning to his operatic candour, much to the displeasure of such very different 
but equally authoritative arbiters of musical taste as Hanslick and Stravinsky. 


Verdi could take it; for Rigoletto and Trovatore—which, though inferior when 
compared with Falstaff, combine in the rarest way the qualities of unquestionable 
works of art with the qualities of confirmed potboilers—made Verdi’s and even 
Otello’s position impregnable. But what of those who came after him, and had 
no such strongholds? For, obviously, Busoni’s popular (and admirable) Bach 
transcriptions will not in the least popularize his Arlecchino, a work that in excellence 
of score and libretto ranks with The Rake’s Progress—and, by its virtuosity, fancy 
and allusiveness, and by its spirit of parody and its whole delightful make-up as 
musicians’ music and opera-connoisseurs’ opera, seems rather to repel even those 
among its potential producers whom one would expect to be challenged and tempted 
by such qualities. It will be said that few opera houses can afford to experiment in 
unemotional revivals of Commedia dell’arte. But why did the Rondo Arlecchinesco 
meet with no better fate in the concert hall? This piece, written about 1915, sets in 
with a 12-note row avant /a lettre; an Italian serenade follows, not without a side- 
glance at Berlioz, and then a Mozartian finale, not without a sideglance at Falstaff; 
and, as a codetta (and as a protest against the traditional keeping of symphonic and 
operatic effects in watertight compartments) an unforeseen off-stage tenor voice is 
added—as a good humoured gibe, too, at Mahler’s pseudo-Beethovenian voices-at- 
the-end-of-symphonies. Musicians who dismiss this perfect score as ‘amateurishly 
eclectic’ are perhaps not necessarily mere prigs. But ‘advanced’ musicians who dismiss 
it as less original, less significant, or less ‘modern’ than, say, Pierrot Lunaire or the 
Rite of Spring are certainly mistaken. For, technically and aesthetically, counterpoint 
of styles is not less valid, and certainly not less modern, than any other counter- 
point. Clash of styles is as good a dissonance, as good an acciaccatura, as the major 
seventh; and discontinuity in style as valuable a device (for the composer who knows 
how to handle it) as the other discontinuities, metrical, dynamic, or otherwise, that 
contemporary composers have excellent reasons for resorting to. So much so, that 
from Busoni onwards, partly under his influence, partly because its moment had 
come, this counterpoint of styles stands out in Italian music as conspicuously as 
academic counterpoint stood out in Palestrina’s day, and anti-polyphonic bel canto 
in Bellini’s. And, to choose a more dignified reference than the obvious one to 
Harlequin’s coat, the Renaissance pavilion on the roof of Hadrian’s Castle in Rome 
might be chosen as an apt symbol of Ja maniera Italiana in twentieth-century music. 


Take, for example, Malipiero, another author of operatic Commedia dell’ arte, 
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but in his instrumental music rather a Francesino, whose vast catalogue contains not a 
few ‘hommages 4 Monteverde’ and ‘Tombeaux du Madrigal’ that pay homage, not 
only to Monteverdi and the madrigal, but also to Debussy and Ravel. But never 
without a singular sense of composer’s irony and a preference for the baroque, the 
unexpected and the contradictory—not expressed (as in Strauss and Chabrier) by 
some sort of facetiousness in melody or rhythm, but to be found in the deeper layers 
of his idiom and syntax, as a polyphonic element. Who but an expert in counter- 
point of styles would have adventured upon an Elegia Capriccio, or have opened an 
orchestral concerto with a fantasy upon the tuning of stringed instruments ? 


Or again, the case of Dallapiccola. In one of his best works, twelve-note chromati- 
cism is grafted upon Gregorian chant; in another one the mediaeval—or Schoenbergian 
—subtleties of crab canon are most pleasantly inflicted upon Paganini; in a third 
one, I am told, an entire concerto of Tartini’s appears in a Dallapiccola score as 
Botticelli’s Venus appears in a Dufy painting. 


And likewise, it is always some form or other of this fecund, exciting and 
thoroughly civilized musical schizophrenia which gives a family air to works as 
different in every other respect as are a Casella’s, a Petrassi’s, a Veretti’s. The latest 
instance is Roman Vlad, a Slav by birth, but apparently determined to out-Italian 
the Italians as a poly-stylist: with a Cantata that piles a romanticist’s ecstasies upon a 
virtuoso’s adroitness, and French words by Nerval upon German words by J. P. 
Richter; and, in 1955, with piano-and-orchestra Variations on the remarkable 
twelve-note row discovered by Darius Milhaud in the finale to Act II of Don Giovanni. 


* * * 


No reasonable observer of contemporary musical affairs will expect the most 
original scores, Italian or otherwise, to be the most successful. And, in fact, the 
only Italian music since Puccini’s that has been welcomed by other than Third 
Programme listeners falls quite outside the type here suggested: it is Respighi’s 
standardized impressionism and Menotti’s standardized film-music!. Not over- 
much interested in style at all, these composers have never been guilty of espousing 
more than one style at a time. And, like it or not, the plain listener wants his 
contemporary music to be singleminded. Whether Latin or Teutonic, continental 
or insular, he insists on music’s obeying the principles of unity in time, place and 
action: he is, on this point, all for Boileau and all against Shakespeare—quite an 
astonishing fact since in the other arts the touch of the adventurous and the baroque 
meets with no such stern disapproval. But apparently the modern listener is 
(unconsciously) averse to any music that, when listened to, prevents him from 
adding to it—unconsciously again—his personal counterpoint of day-dreaming; 


1 To which perhaps a Tango, by one Sonzogno, should be added. The author of this luscious 
curiosity became quite famous as one of the rarissimi novecentisti admitted to Toscanini’s repertoire. 
If you have never heard it, imagine Ravel’s Bolero re-written from memory by a very competent 
cowboy bandmaster. 
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in other words, he will listen unwillingly if a certain amount of not-listening cannot 
run along with the listening. Many sorts of music, spectacular or drab, sensuous 
or austere, admit of being listened to in this manner. Even highly polyphonic 
music: Hindemith’s counterpoint, or Messiaen’s, will pass, being homogeneous 
enough to be hardly noticed by non-specialists. And on occasion—if not too 
often—even something very severe, modernissimo, deliberately ascetic, weird and 
uncouth will be accepted, if only the level of weirdness, uncouthness, etc., remains 
the same throughout the piece. But not so a counterpoint of styles, when this level 
is likely to shift, and thus force upon the listener’s not undivided attention an 
unpleasant supplementary division: more than normal concentration is asked for, 
or else one gets out of focus, loses the thread, and feels vexed. 


Yet, in Stendhal’s times, it was Italian listeners who had achieved a remarkable, 
and polyphonic, dexterity in talking from box to box during performances of some 
of the finest contemporary music, without their appreciation of this music being 
at all seriously impeded. Since then, the art of conversation has sadly withered 
(even during the interval); and I should like to suggest that the part of attention thus 
set free should be devoted to the grasping, and enjoying, of the ‘something added’— 
of counterpoint all’Italiana. It would be worth while trying. Soon, good Italian 
music would be better known, and even some essential values of contemporary 
music in general re-assessed. For, as the reader of this article has already remarked, 
there are—from Janacek’s music to Frank Bridge’s, from Koechlin’s Jungle Symphony 
to Britten’s Spring Symphony and Stravinsky’s Rake—a good many non-Italian scores 
that somehow partake in this Italian manner of approach to counterpoint and style, 
and therefore are still awaiting, along with the works of the best Italians, to be 
listened to, not as the puzzling fruits of cleverness, scepticism or experiment they may 
be, but as the exceptional pieces of imaginative music they certainly are. 
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Ronald Stevenson 


Messieurs les démons 
laissez-moi donc! 
— Flaubert. 
Preamble 


Last Spring, I was walking down a street in Florence and I stopped suddenly 
to see a word scratched on the glass swing-doors of a shop. It was a gambling shop— 
what the Italians call a Jotteria. The word was ‘Busoni,’ the name of the composer 
on whom I was occupied at that time in research in Italy. But this Busoni of the 
lotteria was evidently a race-horse; a performing animal who lived on applause. 
And I reflected that this was how the world had seen Busoni, the celebrated pianist. 


A few days later, I visited his birthplace, Empoli, a few miles’ distance from 
Florence. In Florence, his name was familiar—at least to all readers of the sporting page. 
In Empoli?... An Italian musician had told me that the street in which Busoni 
was born had recently been renamed via Ferruccio Busoni. So I enquired after this. 
I asked the porter, and he asked a taxi-driver, and he asked the policeman. In the 
space of five minutes, I am sure the little Tuscan town of Empoli became more 
conscious of its illustrious son than it had been for many a year.! When I finally 
found via Busoni, the birthplace was not there after all. And when at last I found 
the birthplace, no. 10, piazza della Vittoria, the commemoration plaque was hardly 
there either. The cheap lead epitaph had run down the marble and it resembled some 
ancient neglected gravestone more than anything. The policeman slowly deciphered 
the words: FERRUCCIO BENVENUTO BUSONI—NATO IN QUESTA CASA... 
and IJ mentally translated: 


FERRUCCIO BENVENUTO BUSONI 
BORN IN THIS HOUSE THE FIRST OF APRIL 1866 
RENOWNED MUSICIAN 
SUBJUGATED MOVED ASTONISHED 
WITH HIS GREAT ART 
THE PEOPLES OF ALL THE CIVILISED WORLD 
GLORIOUSLY TESTIFIED EVERYWHERE TO THE NAME OF ITALY 


And I thought of the duality of experience: Busoni the favourite racehorse, and 
Busoni the unhonoured prophet: celebrity in the midst of obscurity. This dualism 
seems unavoidable when discussing Ferruccio Busoni. Composer and pianist, 
philosopher and wit, conservative and revolutionary—such dualism made him a 


1 There is, however, in Empoli an active Societa degli amici di Ferruccio Busoni. 
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critic’s headache.2 For critics are not good contrapuntists: they can manage only 
one line of argument at a time, and they love pigeon-holes and niches into which 
great men refuse to fit. The very initials of Ferruccio Busoni’s name—F.B.—form 
a tritone, the chord which medieval scholars spoke of as the diabolus in musica! 


The familiar daemon who presided at his birth, surely laughed for him his 
uncanny Olympian laughter, above his infant’s cries; laughed because the day was 
both April Fool’s Day and Easter Sunday. It was an augury of the strange life to 
follow, a life of such stuff as legends are made on. And a legend that life became. 


The Legend 

It is a brief story. The longest words in it are the man’s name: Ferruccio 
Benvenuto Dante Michelangolo Busoni. He was a man of many mantles. His first 
name was his own; his second bequeathed to him Cellini’s master-craftsmanship ; 
his third, Alghieri’s superb scorn; his fourth, Buonarotti’s monumentalism; and his 
last name made assurance doubly sure that he was Italian. Prophet without honour, 
he was philosopher enough to go, when his country did not want him. He lived in 
Germany and was called a German, though his heart was still in Italy. War came. 
The Germans asked if he were Italian; the Italians, if he were German. He went 
to Switzerland and said nothing. Peace returned unquietly and he returned to 
Germany to die. Then to be forgotten; until, as is the custom, he was dug up. And 
the truth began to dawn. 


Italian Press-Notices 

The legend is amplified in the Italian press-notices. These are very voluminous, 
beginning in 1873, when Busoni gave his first concert, to his death in 1924. Bologna 
was the principal milieu, so I shall open and close quotations with notices from that 
city, though accounts from Milan and Rome will also be included. 


In March 1882, the 15 year-old Busoni gave in Bologna a series of five concerts, 
of the type described as concerto monstre. On March 11th, the Bolognese paper 
Don Chisciotte printed an account of the first concert of the series, at which he played 
Bach and some of his own works: 


‘As composer, Busoni meritoriously occupies an admirable place in art; 
his theme is always elegant, refined, exquisite; the variations and the development 
pleasing, correct, classical. 


As executant he is extraordinary. It would appear to us that the only 
criticism one could make would be that he unifies his expressions too much; 
the rest is very agile and accurate, the technique perfect.’ 


This column was almost unique in appraising Busoni’s composition, while reserv- 
ing criticism for the piano-playing. The remark about ‘unifying his expressions too 
much’ may indicate that, even in youth, Busoni’s ideal touch (especially for Bach) 
was an unimpeachable evenness and monotony of tone suggestive of the organ. 


2 Too much has been written on the dualism of Busoni’s amphibious birthright. It is true 
that his mother, Anna Weiss, was remotely of German stock, but then so are many north-Italians 
whose forbears once lived under Habsburg rule. The father, Ferdinando Busoni, was pure Italian. 
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Since the glorious days of Padre Martini, Bologna had enjoyed the reputation 
of being the liveliest centre for music in Italy. Even the ‘political daily’ La Patria 
printed programmes of Busoni’s concerts. Here is one of them: 


Sunday March 26th 1882 at 2 p.m. 
in the Sala of the Liceo Musicale Bologna. 
F. B. Busoni (piano) and the Quartet of the 
Societa del Quartetto. 


1. Piano Sonata op. 111 Beethoven 

2. String Quartet no. 2 Busoni 

3. Piano: (a) Study in D Golinelli 
(b) Una Festa di villaggio (suite) Busoni 

4. Piano Quartet Schumann 


The critics sang their praises in unison, crescendo. The festal month culminated in 
Busoni receiving the honorary diplomas of the Bologna Accademia Filarmonica for 
piano and composition, the diplomas which Mozart had also received as a boy. 


Like Mozart before him, he grew up and lost the favours which had been heaped 
onto him as a boy prodigy. At 19 he finally left Italy for Germany—he had toured 
in Austria as a child—and, like many other concert pianists, he chose to live in 
Berlin, which he found a convenient centre for concert tours. On such a tour he 
returned to Italy in 1895. The critic of the Milanese paper, Corriere della Sera, was 
almost hostile in his article of December 9th: 


‘His first appearance the other evening, before the audience of the Societa 
del Quartetto, particularly interested the ladies, who were obviously pleased by 
the Nazarene face, the long flowing hair, and the inspired eyes, which straightway 
earned for him the name of “Lohengrin with the white cravat.” But when he 
played, even the ladies reserved the enthusiasm which had already been disposed 
to effusion. Of his performance, however exceptional, they were heard to say: 
‘But this speaks to the head, not to the heart.” Whether or not we are always 
in accord with the thoughts of the more gentle part of the public, we speak our 
opinion frankly: Busoni has stupified us but has not moved us.’ 


Then begins the inevitable onslaught on the choice of programme and the strictures 
for playing Liszt (whom Busoni felt to be more Italian than any 19th century Italian 
composer, Verdi excepted): 


‘How to explain the fact that he found in his programme a place for no 
less than four pieces of Liszt, which, as always, are as poor and empty in ideas 
as they are rich in difficulty? How to excuse the performance of that St. Frangois 
de Paule, which is perhaps the most rumbling and senseless work written by 
the Abbé of Weimar?’ 


Little did the Milanese critic guess that, 60 years later, the avant-garde would acknow- 
ledge Liszt as the outstanding forerunner of experimentalism in 20th century music. 
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In 1909 Busoni played again in Milan. He played Liszt. 


It took all Busoni’s determination to overcome resistance in Italy. By 1912 the 


tide was turning, as can be seen from an interview with one Sacerdoti published in 
the short-lived music magazine, Orfeo, Rome, on March 10th of that year: 


‘Berlin, March 5th. 
In the room where I was shown to wait for the maestro, nothing was hung 
up except a golden laurel-wreath. How many thousands of such souvenirs must 
have been offered to this great Italian, who has his official domicile in Berlin, 
but who has lived in all the world and in all the world has celebrated extra- 
ordinary successes? All around the large room were handsome bookshelves 
with an extensive collection of literary works: Italian and German authors, 
French and English, all in the original, of course, since Ferruccio Busoni speaks 
and writes with absolute mastery in those four languages. And to a partition 
of one of the shelves was attached the wreath, from which hung two long, 
broad green ribbons, now rather faded, betraying their age. 


“Surely,” I said to myself, “some souvenir of an exceptional event, of some 
specially memorable triumph, that wreath hanging there, alone, isolated, in the 
house of one whose life is all a continuous journeying from one triumph to 
another.’”’ And I put on a brave face. I removed the ribbons. I read: In token of 
admiration, June 23rd 1884. Trieste. What was it? 


At this moment, Busoni entered, with his quiet walk, with his long hair a 
little ruffled, with his positive gay smile on his lips, with the facade of the simple, 
happy youth. 


“Caro maestro, 1 was looking at this date. Is it something significant? 
Your first great success, maybe?” 


“YT don’t remember the details ...I would be 18 then...’ And, half- 
dreaming, he stared through the window, as if wishing to conjure up distant 
memories. 


But how can one recall a particular success, when one has had so many? 
Yet the preference given to this laurel-wreath is perfectly explainable. As you 
know, his father was from Empoli; his mother was Signorina Weiss of Trieste. 
And in Trieste his parents lived and died. And the laurel-wreath from Trieste is 
there, alone, as if he had known but one country, as if he had known but one 
mother. It is not—as I had thought—the souvenir of his first great success. 


“I was already playing the piano at 7,”’ he informed me. 
“And where did you study ?” 


“Oh, I studied with myself. My teacher was Mayer of Graz, a person whom 
nobody knows but from whom I got my first artistic education. I prefer to say, 
though, that I have done everything by myself. In this way I learned to play 
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the piano, I created my technique; I moulded my progress in the ideas and 
methods which have guided me in art.” 


But it seems that Busoni fights shy of talking much about himself, and his 
discourse ranges from here to there, from J Promessi Sposi to the Finnish language, 
from Liszt to the Thousand and One Nights, from Count Gobineau to mysticism, 
from music to philosophy. His indeed is an eminently speculative nature; a real 
philosopher. 


The function of the creative artist, he says in his New Aesthetic of Music, 
published in Trieste, consists in making laws, not in following laws ready-made. 
He who follows such laws ceases to be a creator. 


And those competent to judge affirm that, especially in his compositions, 
this law-destroyer always finds something new for us. Busoni is, in fact, a pro- 
lific composer. His universal fame is reserved for his concerts, in which he plays 
the music of others; few know his own works. But he celebrated his first success 
in composition and may perhaps also find in it his ultimate aim: this is his 
greatest aspiration .. . Busoni is certainly a composer of fine perception. He 
knows it himself, even if he doesn’t say it. But he also knows—and does say— 
that some time will elapse before his campositions are rightly understood.’ 


The tide was taken at the flood in 1913, when he accepted the directorship of 


the Bologna Liceo Musicale. (He had previously held professorships of piano at the 
conservatoires of Helsingfors, Boston and Vienna.) Soon after his arrival in Bologna, 
the city’s leading paper // Resto del Carlino on Oct. 2nd 1913 devoted a long article 
to Busoni, from which the following are extracts: 


‘Bologna acclaims to-day with intimate joy and deep satisfaction the arrival 
of the maestro, who, no longer guest but citizen, seats himself among us in the 
place which other great ones have occupied, to impart to the new generation 
the purest bread of art; to revive with new feasts the secular glory of the Institu- 
HONS >. 

Ferruccio Busoni comprehends perfectly what we would have of him in 
the direction of the Liceo. He has sensed that it is no able pedagogue we would 
have, but an enlightened musician, a true artist, one who would be master to 
the young, leader for others, the summit for all...’ 


Secretly, Busoni felt himself like Robinson Crusoe, without Man Friday. There 


was no-one with whom he could talk without perpetually explaining things. One by 
one, he saw his hopes drop like shot birds. The town council (which controlled the 
Liceo) changed its personnel with new elections and offered less and less co-operation. 
In 1915, Busoni resigned, the only evident reform he had achieved being the restora- 
tion of the lavatories! 


3 English translation (from the German) by Dr. Th. Baker, published by Schirmer, New York, 
11 
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A year later, however, he was back in Italy again, on another concert tour. He 
took the capital by storm, appearing in 3 concerts, in a different capacity in each; 
in the first as pianist, in the second as composer, in the last as conductor. At the 
first concert, he played Chopin: the Polonaise in A flat, the Ballade in F minor, the 
Scherzo in C sharp minor; with the orchestra he played the Emperor Concerto and 
the Totentanz of Liszt. The Messaggero wrote a very enthusiastic account on Monday, 
Feb. 28th 1916, which terminated in these remarks: 


‘The final ovations rose to ihe height of delirium, and Busoni, evidently 
moved, was constrained to present himself innumerable times.’ 


The second concert, on March 2nd, included his own Indian Fantasy for piano and 
orchestra, in which he played the solo part. The Messaggero described the work as 
magnifica. An encore was demanded. There were calls for the Chopin Polonaise in 
A flat. The ensuing scene described by the Messaggero is perhaps unique in the 
annals of orchestral concerts: 


‘After the calls for the Chopin Polonaise, what delusion to see, while Busoni 
posed his hands on the keyboard, maestro Molinari raise his baton: another 
piece for piano and orchestra, a movement from Weber’s Konzertstiick!’ 


Busoni’s choice of programme as conductor was of great interest: the Magic Flute 
Overture, his own Rondo arlecchinesco, Les Préludes of Liszt, and the Eroica Symphony. 
On March 6th 1916, the Messagero critic, de Rensis wrote: 


‘Busoni directs the orchestra ... with authority, with sobriety of gesture, 
with deprecation of each facile and vulgar effect. The indications are rapid and 
secure, the interpretations comprehensive, vivid and noble.’ 


Of the performance of the Eroica, he wrote: 


‘Busoni did not give a reading to conform to the memorable impressions 
engraved on the minds of the listeners, but certainly gave a conscientious and 
personal interpretation, worthy of his lofty intellect. Downpours of applause 
greeted the vigorous artist, applause which could certainly be translated as 
arrivederci presto—come back soon.’ 


He returned to Rome in 1921 on another Italian tour, and, according to eye- 
witnesses, the applause this time did not downpour but thundered. The press was 
silent, however: elections were filling every page and at such times there was no 
space for art. O Italia! 


In the following year he had greater fortune and was actually made Commenda- 
tore of the Crown of Italy, following on a series of historical concerts given in the 
University, Rome. 


When Busoni had given some of his greatest performances in Italy, the press 
had been silent. When he himself was silent in death in terra straniera, the Italian 
press was vociferous in its tributes, which, though mostly well-meaning, often betrayed 
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misunderstanding. On July 29th 1924, his old friend, Count Francesco Vatielli, 
sometime librarian at the Bologna Liceo, wrote a touching necrologia in II Resto del 
Carlino. But even this shows a failing to grasp the Italian in Busoni, the Busoni 
who had wept bitterly on his deathbed to hear a pupil play a Mendelssohn Venetian 
Gondola Song, which had seemed like a last farewell to Italy. Not to be understood 
after all, even by a dear friend and fellow-countryman, would have broken his noble 
heart, if that heart had not already cracked before these words were written: 


“The sad news of the death of Ferruccio Busoni‘ has moved all the musical 
world. The magic of his pianistic art, the elevation and the audacity of his 
aesthetic concepts, gave everywhere a prestige and a notoriety to his name, 
such as was afforded few among his contemporaries. But those who were in 
close contact with him were probably the ones best able to appreciate his very 
high intellect, which was ever open and sensitive to each manifestation of beauty; 
the vast learning, secure and solid in all fields of literature, poetry and the arts 
in general; the innate goodness, sincerity, ingenuousness of spirit; and it is these 
intimates who more strongly feel the anguish of his regrettable and sorrowful 
untimely demise. 


Yet in the various changes of the last decades of our musical life, the figure 
of this Italian master appears as if relegated to a secondary position, distant from 
us, as if estranged from our temperament; in spite of the fact that Italy played 
no little part in his amazing career. When he appeared in the major concert 
halis of our city, our public saw above all in him the international artist, the 
premier European pianist; and when he played his own compositions, they 
found in them a rather unsympathetic and cerebral musical futurism. 


This Tuscan maestro, going to Germany when very young, educated his 
precocious talent on all that was magisterial, austere and severe in Romantic 
German symphonism and absorbed this spirit with omniverous avidity. He also 
sought—especially in his last compositions—to surpass these influences or, more 
accurately, to transcend them by a certain ripe bitterness of expression, whereby 
his inspiration seemed as if pervaded by a magical and mysterious animation, 
suffused by a strange mysticism, informed and tormented by a chimerical fantasy, 
which became more and more distant from our realism and from our Latin 
clarity. 


But we must reflect and remember that, in the last decades of the past century, 
Germany was regarded, through the formidable powers of its geniuses and the 
perfect discipline of its schooling, in music at any rate, as a modern Athens. 
Directly or indirectly, it exercised an irresistible attraction and influenced incipient 
Italian symphonism, and moulded in its own image not a few of our minor com- 
posers: we mention, for example, only two names: Martucci and Sgambati. 


4 On July 27th 1924, at Berlin 
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Allured by this art, Busoni was soon completely subjected and conquered 
by it. Yet, while in the country to which he had emigrated he felt the joy of 
understanding affection, of a gratitude that went out to his very powerful talent, 
on the other hand, his country of origin never made any sign of recognizing 
him: it seemed not to wish to notice him. Yet he loved Italy intensely: he was 
enthusiastic about our poets and our painters and discoursed on them with pro- 
found knowledge. (I remember with what touching joy he drew my attention to 
a first edition of Leopardi, which he bought from the cart of a travelling book- 
seller.) When he showed us some fine publications from foreign publishing houses, 
and heard our exclamations of admiration, he told us: “In Italy too, if they 
wished, they could do the same!” 


Liszt was his idol: he saw in him his master, the example to follow, and he 
worked with a filial devotion at the complete edition projected by Breitkopf and 
Haertel. Woe to anyone who criticized Liszt! In the brief period of his tenure 
of office as Director at the Liceo Musicale, he was present once at an examination 
of a girl pianist. She submitted to the adjudicating panel, over which Busoni 
presided, three pieces. Among them was one by Liszt. Laconically, Busoni 
asked her to play it. But the candidate—unaware she was being overheard— 
let out this phrase: ““God, but this is an ugly piece!’’ Maestro Busoni did not 
blink an eyelid, but, when the piece was over, replied to her: “‘Signorina, now 
that piece is ugly to me also!” 


Busoni came to Bologna the first time in 1882 (when he was 15) together 
with his father, the clarinettist. He was exhibited as a prodigy in some concerts 
in the hall of the Liceo, as executant, composer and improviser. Thirty-two years 
afterwards, he was surrounded by an aureole of world fame, and he returned to 
the same hall in which he had been applauded as a boy, now as Director of the 
Liceo Musicale. His nomination was not made without a certain significance, 
for he was an habitual nomad. This inquietude, this inconstancy and mobility 
of his temperament, combined with grave political circumstances, were the 
deciding factors which precipitated his resignation... 


When in the last years, the symptoms of the malady appeared to which 
he would ultimately succumb, he was urged by an animated, impetuous desire 
to return to Italy. “I feel nostalgia for Bologna,” he wrote a year or so ago. 
And of Bologna he loved the richly verdured suburbs, admired the picturesque 
squares and arcaded streets, but more voluntarily would betake himself to the 
obscure and deserted alleys, where it pleased him to go alone; while under the 
ample smooth brow, his mind seemed to evoke continuously dreams and 
phantoms.’ 


Busoni’s letters in Italian 


The legend traced in the press-notices is illuminated in Busoni’s letters in Italian. 


5 As he lived mainly in Berlin, German became his habitual language, though he always 


retained his Italian. 
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These to my knowledge number about one hundred, a small percentage of which has 
been published in Italy, including thirty to the violinist, Arrigo Serato (published 
privately) and a few to other Italian musicians, published in Guerrini’s Busoni 
biography (Monsalvato, Florence, 1944.) There are also forty letters to the brothers 
Anzoletti of Bologna, mostly unpublished. Through the kindness of Dr. Augusto 
Anzoletti, I am able to quote from this correspondence in the course of this article. 
It is regrettable that other letters—to Luigi Cimoso, friend and adviser of Busoni’s 
youth, and to Busoni’s pupil, Gino Tagliapietra—have been lost. 


Since the publication of Prof. Dent’s Busoni biography (O.U.P. 1933) one of the 
most valuable pieces of research on the subject has been Claudio Sartori’s article 
Adolescenza ardente di Ferruccio Busoni e un suo primo ignorato progretto di opera 
lirica, which appeared in La Rassegna Musicale, April 1940. This included four new 
Busoni letters written in 1883 to Maestro Antonio Zampieri of Trieste.6 From these 
letters it becomes clear that the 17 year-old composer was contemplating an Italian 
opera, unmentioned by Dent. It was an abortive attempt, but not an insignificant 
one. The title was to have been La Figlia del Re Renato, and the libretto, from a 
drama by Henri Herz, was to have been written by one Michele Buono, a Triestine 
poet of little fame and much indolence. The project came to naught, but it was 
symptomatic of Busoni’s great desire to write an Italian opera. This experience was 
repeated thirty years later, in the similarly abortive attempt to compose an opera on 
the subject of Leonardo da Vinci, with as librettist, this time, a man of much fame 
but little tractability—Gabriele d’Annunzio. 


One could demonstrate a veritable polyphony of topics by quoting Busoni’s 
letters in Italian, but for our present purpose it would seem more pertinent to pursue 
the psychological development of his train of thought on Italy. 


Already before his appointment to the Bologna Liceo, Busoni had expressed to 
the Anzolettis forebodings of the trouble which would later arise: 


‘Paris, March 16th, 1913. 
In Italy I find much to delight me as artist, but as artist I have rather suffered 
there and I have no wish to face new sufferings, now that the continued exertions 
of long years begin to meet with less resistance and to bear some first fruits or 
recompense. Also, what little of philosophy I have accumulated—and that the 
result of an irksome moral discipline—in Italy, it appears, would have a negative 
value, which would be held of little account and interpreted rather as an ingenu- 
ousness fit to be indulged and able to profit others favourably.’ 


Time proved these forebodings only too well founded. Busoni held the directorship 
of the Bologna Liceo for only two brief tormented years, resigning in 1915. 


He went to Zurich that autumn, with no definite plans and little money. Eventu- 
ally, he had the good fortune to be given the post of conductor to the municipal 


6 Brother of Riccardo Zampieri, editor of the Triestine paper L’Indipendente, for which the 
young Busoni wrote music articles from 1882 to 1886, under the anagram of Bruno Fioresucci. 
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orchestra there, when its resident conductor, Dr. Volkmar Andreae, was conscripted. 
But he always cherished a strong desire to return to Italy. 


A subordinate post as professor of piano at the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
Rome, was offered him. He declined, considering it unworthy, after he had already 
been Director of an Italian conservatorio. This post in Rome was ultimately filled 
by Alfredo Casella. Busoni wrote of this matter to the celebrated violinist, Arrigo 
Serato: 


*Zucich, Octs 17th. 190): 

...A letter from Casella reached me, coming from New York, where he 

was staying. He expresses himself as being very pleased with his nomination to 

S. Cecilia, where he would promote an activity aimed at “‘a musical renaissance, 

the need of which there is much proof in our country, where it is certain to be 

strongly supported by many young people, with whom it will form a solid 
movement.” 


I confess that, foreseeing the disillusions which will confront Casella, it 
grieves me to withhold myself from a movement which, on account of my 
musical principles, I should lead; it grieves me to see time cut short hour by hour, 
to see my life losing the disposition for such a task; and I fear this task will 
come too late.’ 


Though the time left to achieve something significant seemed to decrease with 
alarming rapidity, the days away from Italy not only seemed but were longer and 
longer; so that Busoni fell to an old habit of asking himself what time was and 
wondering how he might best employ it. He wrote one of his characteristic aphorisms 
to the Anzolettis: 


‘Zurich, Nov. 30th, 1915. 
... I have defined artistic creation like this: the best way of spending time 
without company.’ 


In this letter he goes on to speak of his projected opera Arlecchino, which he describes 
as ‘a tragedy for marionettes.’ 


Marionettes exercised a constant fascination on him. With Gordon Craig, 
Busoni regarded them as ‘some last echo of a noble and beautiful art of a past civilisa- 
tion.’ Accompanied by Arrigo Serato and Puccini, he once saw a performance by the 
puppets of Podrecca, who became a personal friend of his. Busoni wrote to Serato 
with enthusiasm of a new idea in connexion with marionettes: 


‘Zurich, May 8th, 1916. 
..- Tell Podrecca that I am contemplating a volume dealing with marion- 


ettes. The idea is to collect together different passages from classical authors 


on this subject and to introduce them by means of a preface which I would 
write.’ 


This book never materialized, but the thought Busoni put into it bore fruit in 
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Arlecchino and also in Doktor Faust, which are really both, in a sense, marionette 
operas, or rather, to use the Craigian expression, operas for Uebermarionetten. 


Though far away from Italy, Busoni kept in touch with each significant artistic 
activity there. Apart from Podrecca, he was in close contact with the Futurist painter 
Boccioni (who painted a magnificent portrait of him), with Alessandro Longo, the 
Scarlatti editor, and with other Italian musicians, to whom his constant theme was 


Italian music, as can be seen in this letter to Maestro Felice Boghen, a professor at 
the conservatorio of Florence: 


‘Pallanza, June 5th, 1916. 

... Through the researches of an English (!) musicologist, I have learned 

to know the significance of every fragment of the theatre works of Alessandro 
Scarlatti,” which really strike me by the perfect mastery manifest in them. How 


to explain that Italian publishers lack the enterprise to publish similar master- 
pieces ? 


I have read various articles on Jommelli—a propos the bicentenary. And here 
also I was under the impression of a powerful personality. How can one educate 


Italian youth to a national style in music, if the important works of our history 
remain inaccessible to them?’ 


Another time, he said he was all in favour of internationalism or, better still, supra- 
nationalism; but he made an exception in the case of Italy, which he felt could not 
grow out of nationalism until she had come to value her great artistic heritage. 


This purest patriotism Italy repaid in poor coin. In the spring of 1916, a 
contract was offered Busoni from one of the major Italian publishing houses. It 
was for collaboration with another musician in some new editions of classical piano 
works. After the monumental editions which Busoni had already achieved single- 
handed, this offer was appalling in its triviality. Wounded, he wrote thus to Serato: 


‘Zurich, May Ist, 1916. 

...It is sad to have arrived at 50 years of age (after having attempted so 

much and in much having been successful) and to find myself confronted with 

the first offer from the Casa NN (publishing house) conceived in such dis- 

couraging terms. Understand that J am unable to devote a sixth and the last 

sixth of my life to preparing some instructive editions for an Italian publishing 
company!’ 


The reader will note Busoni’s philosophic awareness that his days were numbered 
and not for him were the Biblical three-score-and-ten. 


He yearned to return to Italy. But just how this return should be effected was 
not easy to see. To the brothers Anzoletti he expressed one of many projects: 


7B. J. Dent: Alessandro Scarlatti: Dent & Co., London 1905. 
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‘Zurich, July 28th, 1920. 

... The Berlin State Academy, of which I am a member, possesses a villa 

(Falconieri) in the neighbourhood of Rome, and I should like to try and obtain 

the right to live there for a short time each year, taking my pupils with me. 

Such a neutral situation in Rome, where I should be able to pursue an artistic 
activity, seems very desirable to me.’ 


Again the plan was in vain. 


Even when occupied with the Germanic subject of Doktor Faust, Busoni was 
still thinking of Italy, as can be seen from this letter to the Anzolettis: 


‘Berlin, Nov. 25th, 1920. 

If you are able to get me a postcard of the interior of Santo Stefano in 

Bologna, it would be nice and useful for the scenery for Faust, the libretto of 

which I am sending to Augusto®: the “grateful author” amuses himself with the 

second scene: “‘an old church.” I am anxious to know the impression which 
the libretto will make on you.’ 


The 13th century monastery basilica of Santo Stefano, Bologna, is not a very well- 
known church, but it is a very beautiful one. A flight of stone steps leads up to the 
altar from the right and the altar itself is seen through an arch, which makes it appear, 
as it were, contained in a casket. Such a glory of architecture, translated into terms 
of a stage scene, would result in something curiously 20th-century, like a piece of 
Adolphe Appia, who achieved some beautiful stage symbols with steps. Busoni’s 
operas were often unworthily produced. It is typical of his far-reaching intellect 
that the mise-en-scéne of his imagination should be so severely modern in style. 


The brothers Anzoletti received and read the Faust libretto with avidity, and 
their appreciation filled Busoni with joy: 


‘Berlin, Dec. 14th, 1920. 

Friends, the success of Faust has very much encouraged me. The text stands 

in relation to the music as the architectural plan to the construction of the 
edifice.’ 


By 1920, the last stage of physical disintegration had set in. Busoni was dying 
from nephritic heart disease. He played the piano less and less and depended more 
and more on books. He sent urgent requests to the Anzolettis for Italian literature, 
mainly something to cheer him up—the great Italian satiristis, Boccaccio and Aretino, 
for instance. These were the first days of Mussolini’s régime and the days of the 


Te Dr. Augusto Anzoletti made Italian verse translations from the German of Busoni’s opera 

libretti. As the composer much admired these translations, it is a great pity that they cannot 
sometimes be utilized in Italian productions instead of the prose translations of Signora Oriana 
Previtali-Gui, which perhaps make the plots clearer but do not compare with Anzoletti’s beautiful 
verse. 
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castor-oil purge. Thinking of this and of Aretino’s genius for blasphemy, he wrote 
to the Anzolettis: 


‘Berlin, July 27th, 1923. 

...A man of culture substitutes irony for blasphemy: but this is a more 

perfect relief. Castor-oil purifies the body and blasphemy the soul! They are 
two purgatives.’ 


About the same time, he was in negotiations with La Scala, Milan, for producing 
some new recitatives for a production of The Magic Flute. But a relapse prevented 
fulfilment of this, and this final reaching out of hands to Italy was also to be frustrated. 
He died on July 27th 1924, his dream unrealized to the end. 


Busoni and contemporary Italian music 
It remains for the life—and the legend—to be seen against the background of 
contemporary Italian music. 


Of Busoni’s own generation, Puccini and Toscanini were undoubtedly the out- 
standing figures. For these popular heroes he had little time. He deplored Puccini’s 
commercialism, though he admired his last operas, and, while acknowledging Tosca- 
nini’s phenomenal powers, he regretted his participation in politics. (What has that 
to do with music? the reader may ask. That was exactly Busoni’s point.) 


Among the younger men, he knew Respighi fairly intimately in Bologna, but it 
appears from Elsa Respighi’s biography of her husband (Ricordi, Milan, 1954) 
that Busoni was not valued by him. 


Busoni’s attitude to the Italian composers of his day was forcibly demonstrated 
in the polemic which developed around the ISCM festival at Salzburg in 1923. The 
reading-panel had chosen so few Italian works that in Italy feeling ran high about the 
inadequate representation. Alfredo Casella and Mario Corti wrote to Busoni, asking 
him to intercede for them. Casella was so ill-advised as to write in German, which 
to Busoni appeared as a gargantuan insult and provoked him to a scourging rebuke. 
He admonished the Italians to stop quarrelling among themselves. To-day, when 
one re-reads the manifestos fired from the rival camps of Pizzetti and Casella, the 
admonition seems justified. Busoni felt the Italians to be foreigners in their own 
country and himself an Italian abroad. When Pizzetti had published an appreciation 
of some French composers, including Charpentier and Debussy, Busoni had written 
to him, saying that he was ‘worshipping at foreign shrines.’ He felt the same about 
Malipiero, in some ways Pizzetti’s opposite (for he was a much more experimental 
composer than Pizzetti); Malipiero too, at that time, according to Busoni, was far too 
much under Debussy’s influence. And he felt his own ex-pupil, Guido Guerrini 
(to-day Director of the Conservatorio di S. Cecilia, Rome) to be inordinately in- 
fluenced by Richard Strauss. All this was devastatingly destructive criticism. 
But he had also a positive constructive to suggest: the study of Monteverdi. It is 
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only now—two generations afterwards—that we are beginning to study Monteverdi 
in earnest and to recognize the wisdom of Busoni’s counsel. Concerning Malipiero, 
however, it is only fair to add that he too, soon after Busoni’s injunctions, arrived 
quite independently at an appreciation of Monteverdi, which found expression in 
his edition of the complete works (Universal). Casella too, after Busoni’s death, came 
to understand him better. 


Casella’s Due Ricercari sul nome BACH and Dallapiccola’s Quaderno musicale di 
Annalibera (also utilizing the BACH theme) are legitimate descendants of Busoni’s 
Fantasia contrappuntistica. This work was the consummation of his Bach studies, 
as the Piano Concerto, op. XXXIX was the perfection of his piano studies. When a 
composer has quarried so deep in the granite strata of counterpoint as Busoni did 
in this Fantasia, his work is bound to give indications of where other mines may lie. 
And each of these works of Busoni, Casella, and Dallapiccola is part of a larger 
pattern, a counterpoint of thought, which is woven above the cantus fermus of the 
mighty Sebastian. 


The metaphor of the quarry suggests the name of Busoni’s most closely-related 
pupil, Gino Tagliapietra (whose surname means ‘stone-cutter.’) Not that he was a 
brilliant contrapuntist. His gifts lay in another direction, one equally dear to Busoni: 
that of transcendental pianism. As he edited a reprinting of Busoni’s early works 
(Ricordi), as he is an interesting figure in his own right, and as he is almost entirely 
unknown outside his own country (Dallapiccola spoke to me with great admiration 
for him), perhaps a brief consideration of Tagliapietra may be opportune. He was 
born in Lubiana in 1887. His first teacher was Julius Epstein of Vienna. When he 
was 10, his mother took him to play to Busoni. Later, he remembered Busoni leaning 
on the piano, immobile, listening to the boy’s improvisations for a good hour, then 
turning to the mother and exlaiming: ‘Signora, this is my son!’ and begging to be 
allowed to teach him. At the time, his mother declined, but later, in 1906, he went 
and became Busoni’s pupil in Berlin, compelled by his great admiration for him. 
At Trieste in 1909, Tagliapietra had the honour of playing to Busoni’s dying mother 
the Fantasia nello stile G. S. Bach, which Busoni had written in memory of his father. 
For most of his life, Tagliapietra was professor of piano at the Liceo Benedetto 
Marcello, Venice, where he passed on Busoni’s message to youth. He has a set of 
24 Bagatelle: per la gioventu, 1914 (Zanibon), which are perhaps the most charming 
teaching pieces in contemporary idiom. His 20 Variazioni per le grandi estensioni del 
pianoforte, 1925 (Ricordi), contain probably the most difficult stretches in piano 
literature. But he wrote works other than the pedagogic: a Reguiem for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra; a Piano Concertino; and two ballets are among his extensive 
output. Not many composers since Busoni have applied themselves to the task of 
extending the piano’s possibilities and widening its range of sonorities, but, of the 
ones who have essayed this, Tagliapietra must surely count among the first. Proof 
of this is to be found in his 8 Preludi, 1937 (Ricordi) a casual glance at which may 
suggest Schoenberg or, again, Bartok, but which on closer acquaintance yield the 
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clue not to a Babel of musical tongues or a confusion of influences, but to a unity 
of purpose and an unusual degree of realization between conception and trans- 
cription; and it is music behind which the guiding spirit of Busoni may be discerned: 
Incidentally, one of his piano pieces, Don Chisciotte, 1910 (Sanzin), is dedicated 
to Busoni. Tagliapietra died in Venice, August 1954. 


Dallapiccola and Petrassi represent the next generation of ‘Busonians.’ Both 
adroit contrapuntists, both masters of form. Dallapiccola, particularly, has an almost 
uncanny comprehension of Busoni, and no-one in Italy (with the possible exception 
of the conductor, Fernando Previtali) has done as much for him as Dallapiccola has. 
He has translated and edited (with G. M. Gatti) a volume of Busoni’s Scritti e 
pensieri sulla musica and (single-handed) a volume of Busoni’s Lettere a sua moglie 
(both published by Ricordi.) And Dallapiccola has a strong affinity with Busoni as 
composer. His wholly captivating Sonatina canonica, 1946 (Suvini Zerboni), Busonian 
in its painstaking revisions (1950 and 1953), might be called ‘Busoni’s Seventh 
Sonatina’, were it not also so characteristic of its composer’s unmistakable originality. 


The younger generation of Italians share, almost without exception, a healthy 
respect for Busoni (naturally tempered with reservations.) I remember talking to 
Guido Turchi about him for a whole hour in a music shop in Rome. Turchi’s admira- 
tion is seen in his Preludi e Fughette, 1946 (Suvini Zerboni). I also discovered further 
Busonian ramifications in Mario Zafred’s 3rd Piano Sonata, 1950 (Ricordi), a work 
which develops Busoni’s idea of coalescence of major and minor chords and displays 
a Lisztian sense of fantasy which would have pleased him; and Vieri Tosatti’s Tre 
Studi da Concerto for piano, 1943 (Ricordi), which exploit a concept of piano sound 
that could only be post-Busonian. Roman Vlad, a naturalized Italian (originally 
Rumanian), the author of a most penetrating article on Busoni which appeared 
in The Score, Dec. 1952, is also a composer thoroughly versed in Busoni’s aesthetic, 
as his Divertimento per 11 istrumenti, recently published in London by Boosey & 
Hawkes, amply proves. Belonging to this generation also are two very considerable 
pianists, Benedetto Michelangeli and Pietro Scarpini, both of whom admire and 
perform Busoni. Scarpini’s account of the Piano Concerto has been particularly note- 
worthy. 


Within recent years, Italy has instituted two International Busoni Prizes: the 
annual one for piano and composition, at the conservatorio of Bolzano, and the 
biennial one (non-competitive) for composition, at the accademia of Rome (first won 
by Stravinsky.) 


Epilogue 

As I looked up, that evening last Spring, at the commemoration plaque above 
the door of Busoni’s birthplace in Empoli, twilight was falling. Twilight is twofold: 
it comes before dawn and before dark. At present there is an inkling of understanding 
—just a chink of light—on the subject of Busoni. May this light grow and obliterate 
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the false legend; rout the demons of dark distrust; and suffuse the whole horizon 
of the future of European music. 


The author wishes to thank the following for kindly permitting publication of material used 
in this article: 

For Busoni letters: Dr. Augusto Anzoletti, Bologna; the Casa Editrice Monsalvato, Florence 
for the letter to the late Maestro Felice Boghen, published in Guerrini’s Busoni biography, 1944; 
and the Casa Editrice Ticci, Siena, for the letters to the late Maestro Arrigo Serato, published in 
della Corte’s Serato monograph, 1950. For press notices: the editors of Don Chisciotte, La Patria, 
and JI Resto del Carlino, Bologna, Corriere della Sera, Milan, and I! Messaggero, Rome. 
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A SCANDALOUS MUSICIAN 
Massimo Mila 


The years which immediately followed the liberation of Italy were full of 
remarkable surprises. Released from the grip of a dictatorship, the country was found 
to be rich in unexpected resources in every field. Communications, it is true, were 
difficult and inconvenient, and people in any one centre had little idea of what was 
going on elsewhere. One day Ghedini arrived from Milan with the news that he had 
found there two musicians of outstanding quality; a conductor and a composer. 
The conductor was called Guido Cantelli, the composer Gino Negri. The excellence 
of the conductor has found swift confirmation throughout the world; but the com- 
poser’s path has proved rougher-going, beset as it has been by so many difficulties, 
both from within and without. For all that, those who believed in him at that time 
have retained their faith in his powers, and still hold that here is one of the most 
vital forces in contemporary Italian music. One may expect great things from him; 
but what he has already given us is by no means inconsiderable even if it has gone 
largely unrecognized. 


At the time of which we are speaking, Negri had already set to music ten poems 
from the Spoon River Anthology, a work by Edgar Lee Masters, which, in an excellent 
verse translation, was a best-seller of those days. He set these poems for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra in an entirely unwonted manner, which it is by no means 
easy to describe. Of the ten poems set, the first, entitled The Hill, stands like an 
inscription at the beginning of a book, and evokes the atmosphere of the little grave- 
yard on the hill where the various protagonists of the succeeding poems lie sleeping. 
Gino Negri has set this long poem for chorus and orchestra without, however, treating 
it in the manner of a prologue. Rather he has used it to provide a perpetual back- 
ground of sound which is continuous throughout the work like a sort of frame- 
work within which, as we shall see, the episodes in the other nine poems come finally 
to rest. These nine poems are set for one or two solo voices accompanied by a single 
instrument, different in each case. Thus we are dealing with two separate works— 
the first written for chorus and string orchestra, the second coming within the category 
of chamber music—both of which unfold simultaneously and merge to form an 


exciting original whole. 


To begin with, let us see how this complex ‘continuo’ of chorus and orchestra 
operates. Muted strings are copiously divided so as to create a perspective of seven 
distinct planes of sound from the first violin (solo) down to the double-bass. These 
launch the work in a slow tempo with a calm, chromatic preamble which, apart 
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from very occasional interruptions, persists throughout the whole of the composition 
—now dying away in the distance, now swelling in volume, and always changing key 
at each fresh episode. The rhythm remains gentle and regular throughout; only before 
the start of each episode does the movement broaden, slowing up considerably, only 
to return to the monotonous regularity of the basic tempo. Over this homogenous 
background of strings there rises a spoken chorus which begins to recite (not to 
sing) the opening lines of The Hill: 


‘Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom and Charlie, 
the weak of will, the strong of arm, the clown, 

the boozer, the fighter? 

All, all are sleeping, sleeping on the hill.’ 


Only at the beginning of the last line does the recitation resolve itself into notes of a 
definite pitch. At this point the chorus, dividing into two parts, sustain an open 
fifth to which they enunciate the words syllable by syllable in strict rhythm, producing 
an effect like the subdued chime of a bell. Here then, we have two elements—firstly 
the calm preambling of the strings, and secondly the unpitched recitation of the chorus 
which modulates widely as it spins out the long opening inscription, coming to rest 
every so often with the chime of the open fifth at the return of the words, ‘All, all 
are sleeping’. Both these elements make up, as it were, a motionless envelope of sound 
which remains constant, as a kind of neutral background. On this are superimposed 
the nine chamber-music episodes, but in such a way as to remain for the most part 
independent of it. During the course of these episodes the orchestra and chorus 
(particularly the latter) tend to disappear, only to re-emerge in the intervals between 
one episode and another. The individual episodes begin at fixed points; but from 
then on they proceed without any reference to the rhythmic and harmonic scheme 
of the string orchestra. The latter, during each episode, has always a certain number 
of uniform bars which can be repeated ad libitum so that the new choral entry occurs 
exactly at the conclusion of each digression. This device is considerably less hazardous 
and problematical than one might be led to suppose; and it indicates an important 
aspect of Gino Negri’s musicianship, namely his more or less conscious feeling for 
the need to restore to music, so long confined by the rigid bonds of musical notation, 
some of the freshness of improvisation which played so great a part in the musical 
invention of ancient times. 


The solo episodes are thus set within the framework formed by this complex 
‘continuo’ of sound—as it were, music within music. They are like so many com- 
partments in a bas-relief, held together by a continuous architectural frieze. Gener- 
ally speaking, time is the element which music requires in order to penetrate into our 
consciousness and become one with it. Here, instead of the passage of time, we have 
a rendering of it in terms of sound, consisting of this slow muttering of strings and 
chorus. 


The first episode is the epitaph of Lucinda Matlock, the vigorous and healthy 
old woman who has lived serenely to the age of ninety-six, working in her house and 
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bringing up her twelve sons. The composition is for meZzo-soprano voice with 
piano accompaniment. This reveals at once the essential characteristics of Gino 
Negri’s art; a flexible and highly mobile style of vocal writing which is modelled 
minutely on the rhythm and natural expression of the words, with an aptness worthy 
of the early Gregorian plainchant. The melody is marked at every step with careful 
indications of expression which determine the rhythmic pulsation, the timbre, the 
tone of the voice, the accents and the inflexions of pronunciation. For example, the 
last lines of the poem Lucinda Matlock should begin by being sung ‘softly with a 
feeling of uneasiness’. The first two lines are marked poco a poco crescere ed accelerare, 
the performers being instructed to ‘hold back’ (frenare) at the end of the second line. 
The remaining lines are not sung at all, but spoken, recitando con forza e nobilta, the 
piano having broken off suddenly with a darting figure. 


The chorus re-emerges reciting con voce soffocata other lines from The Hill: 
‘One passed in a fever, one was burned in a mine, 
One was killed in a brawl, one died in a gaol, 
One fell from a bridge toiling for children and wife.’ 


Then follows the second episode, for contralto and baritone with an organ accom- 
paniment (or string quartet). It deals with William and Emily, the married couple 
who lived and died together in the ‘blaze of young love’. Only the first and the last 
lines of this short poem are set to music, at the beginning and end of the episode, the 
middle lines being replaced by a delicate organ interlude. Then the chorus concludes 
the second part of The Hill with the funereal chime, ‘All, all are sleeping’. 


Strings and chorus are silent during the entire episode for tenor and flute of 
Francis Turner, the man who was sick at heart and ‘could not drink but only sip 
at the cup of life’, and whose soul suddenly took flight one June afternoon, while 
he was kissing Mary in the garden of acacias, catalpa trees and pergolias trained with 
vines. Light and agile, the flute pursues its course, leaping beneath the romantic 
melody, now sad, now simple and artless. The last words—‘it suddenly took flight’— 
are recited, but the recitation is carefully guided and approximates to a melodic line 
(piano con stupore). 


On the word ‘flight’ the strings re-enter and soon usher in the fourth episode, a 
setting for soprano and saxophone of the poem of Mabel Osborn. Here the vocal 
part is dramatic and flexible, and the multiple ‘continuo’ of sound includes for a 
while chorus as well as strings (“Where are Ella, Kate, Mag and Edith, the tender 
heart, the simple soul, the loud, the proud, the happy one?’); the chorus then is 
submerged for a moment at the entrance of the solo violin. Scarcely has the voice of 
the solo soprano ceased when the chorus reappears with its chime of an open fifth. 


The complex ‘continuo’ ceases during the whole of the following episode for 
contralto and harp, depicting the grotesque grief of Minerva Jones, ‘the village poetess, 
hooted at, jeered at by the Yahoos of the street.’ This is a tragic episode in rhythmic- 
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ally accentuated declamation, which is by turns noble, bitter, and coldly sarcastic; 
it is ultimately rounded off with a minute melodic inflexion which accompanies the 
confession in the last line: 


‘I thirsted so for love! I hungered so for life!’ 


Strings and chorus on the other hand form the substratum of the sixth episode, 
that of Andy, the night-watchman, which is set for bass voice and horn, and is 
serene and expansive in character. The very lively episode of Petit, the poet, which 
follows, has the function of a scherzo. It is for light soprano and harpsichord, and 
its melodic line contains many felicitous inflexions which serve to caricature Petit. 
Here the strings are silent but one hears, as from a distance, the open fifths of the 
chorus. 


During the vast episode, calm and solemn, of Jonathan Houghton, the musical 
texture reaches its greatest density, chorus and strings persisting throughout. This 
episode, written for baritone voice, is the only one to be accompanied by two instru- 
ments, namely oboe and clarinet. The conductor’s attention should therefore be 
particularly directed to the solo group (whereas in the other cases the soloists receive 
only the cue, after which they proceed in their own time). 


The work finishes as it began on a note of serenity, implying an active, willing 
acceptance of life. The last episode is that of Lois Spears, the blind woman who 
is nevertheless ‘the happiest of the women as wife, mother and housekeeper.’ This 
time a sweet and tranquil melody is accompanied by a celeste. It is sung by a soprano, 
and chorus and strings come forward at the moment when the voice ceases, and die 
away with the final chime of the open fifth, (while in the meantime the circle of modu- 
lations has brought the work back to the key from which it started): ‘All, all are sleep- 
ing, sleeping on the hill.’ 


This work by Gino Negri made an impression at the time mainly because of 
the outward originality of its musical architecture and its ingenious instrumental 
portrayal of the various characters. The composer was admired for the skill and 
ingenuity with which he was able to build up a spectacle that is not imposed on the 
music from outside, but established within its very core. It is certain that in Negri 
a regisseur of fertile imagination exists side by side with the musician. A similar 
quality can be observed in certain works of Honegger, particularly Joan of Arc 
at the Stake, where the strictly musical interest is at least balanced if not outweighed 
by the tendency to mount a spectacle through the medium of pure sound. 


Performed on Radio Turin, Gino Negri’s Spoon River Anthology created consider- 
able stir and interest. It was presented by the Italian section of the I.S.C.M. to an 
international jury who accepted it and had it performed with success at the Copen- 
hagen Festival of 1947. After that almost nothing was heard of Gino Negri as a 
composer. There was an inadequately rehearsed performance at Milan of his 
Divertimenti di Palazzeschi, the work which he had composed before the Spoon River 
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Anthology, and which consists of two episodes sketched out for voices and instruments. 
It created a memorable scandal. The subject of the composition lent itself easily 
to misunderstanding. It was a setting of two poems by the contemporary Italian 
writer, Aldo Palazzeschi, entitled respectively Visit to the Countess and Let me enjoy 
myself. These poems are humorous and satirical. In the first of them, two people, 
both snobs, one a countess, sophisticated and full of airs, the other a fashionable and 
starving poet, try in vain to rid themselves of the aristocratic boredom which surrounds 
them—boredom with everything: with pleasures, with sorrows, with men, with 
things, with art and with life. At one point, by way of a joke, they decide to insult 
each other like people of the streets, merely to gain a new experience; for after all, 
as the Countess says: “Who can insult us?’ For a while they enjoy the joke; and 
warming to their task, these two distinguished people exchange insults in the language 
of the gutter. The other poem is a lighthearted skit on avant-garde poetry. It is sung 
by a poet with a light soprano voice, who declaims weird, disconnected and meaning- 
less syllables, and is supported by a tenor who claims to deal with the last word in 
the subtleties of modern poetry. The apparent buffoonery, together with the un- 
certainty of the performance, produced a veritable catastrophe on the evening of 
March 15, 1949, thus fulfilling the predictions of the composer, who describes 
the work as follows:—‘It requires three voices, two pianos, a string quartet and 
cymbals, not to mention, towards the finale, the intervention of the police to protect 
and rescue me from the mob.’ However, the Divertimenti di Palazzeschi, written in 
1942 and twice since revised, remains an important work of irresistible vis comica. It 
confirms one’s impression of the specifically musical quality of Gino Negri’s art, 
over and above his delightful showman-like aptitude for mounting spectacles through 
the medium of sound. Its chief quality lies in a style of vocal writing remarkable for 
its expressive pliability and the aptness with which the melody is traced so as to follow 
the phonetic contours of the words. He shares with very few other contemporary 
musicians—amongst whom is Britten—a particular aptitude for vocal writing and 
the musical treatment of words, which, controlled as it is by a sort of linguistic sixth 
sense, enables him to find every time the infallibly correct accentuation of the words 
and phrases in relation to the melody. Madame de Staél, who understood little of 
music, had prized in Mozart as an opera-composer ‘le talent de marier la musique 
avec les paroles’. This much-abused phrase, however, could not be applied to Gino 
Negri, in whose art there is no question of marrying music to words, because in reality 
his music is born out of the spoken word as a unity with it. Gino Negri’s talent 
lies in his ability to unearth and bring to light by means of musical notation the music 
which lies hidden in the spoken word and its syntactical combinations. 


It was this very quality which soon came to be thought a defect. Once the initial 
enthusiasm had subsided, (and perhaps the immediate success of Spoon River Anthology 
may have been a contributory factor) an artificial sense of disappointment with Negri 
was created. A slogan was coined: ‘It is about time Negri began to write music’. 
That is to say, people regarded as a failing what is in fact Negri’s most salient 
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characteristic—namely his tendency to employ music as a means to attain an artistic 
result, the nature of which it is not easy to define. It is something unique, which 
partakes of music, drama, oratory and poetic recitation, without falling definitely 
into any one of these categories. Certainly Gino Negri writes operas which are not 
operas, vocal lyrics which are not concert pieces, music which shuns the rhetorical 
conventions traditionally associated with that art. Thus, for example, Negri is in- 
different to the great controversy which divides contemporary musicians into those 
for or against the twelve-note system. In his earlier works he applies the principle 
of gravitational harmony invented by the Italian composer Roberto Lupi; and if in 
recent times he has made use of the twelve-note series, it is because he has discovered 
the ability to conceive a complete series as easily and naturally as he conceives a 
pure tonal melody. But all this matters little to him; he does not allow himself to 
be imprisoned by mathematical formulae and rigid schemes, because in fact it is not 
music in the conventional sense of the word which interests him, so much as a kind 
of spectacle which has no precedent, in which the music undoubtedly plays the 
predominant part, first of all as melody but also as instrumental setting; but it is a 
kind of spectacle which does not find its rightful place either in the opera house or 
in the concert hall. Like the operas of Kurt Weill it might properly belong to cabaret 
or high class music-hall entertainment—if ‘cabarets’ and ‘music-halls’ (particularly 
‘high class ones’) did not suggest a reversion to bad taste and the most conventional 
banality. 


The criticisms and difficulties thus encountered weighed heavily on the com- 
poser’s mind, and he went through a period of acute discouragement. Many works 
were begun and abandoned: many others were reworked over and over again. He 
himself has been obsessed by the necessity of reaching a kind of perfection of instru- 
mental writing, and has written—or, to put it more precisely, devised—a Diario 
e Dedica for piano (1952) which in fact he has never brought himself to put down 
on paper, believing, as he does, that this piece lives only in performance. The piece 
represents a perpetual ‘work in progress’ and is never played twice the same way. 
One day, perhaps, when he can be persuaded that it has reached its definite form, 
Negri will agree to pin it down, not in written notation, which would never convey 
the real essence of his musical intuitions, but in a recording. 


During this time he struggled desperately with the wealth of theatrical material 
contained in Sartre’s Huis Clos, and destroyed hundreds of pages without finishing 
anything. On the other hand, he did complete a most curious theatrical experi- 
ment with the play Six Characters in Search of an Author by Pirandello—a melo- 
drama, ‘to be created in the process of acting’, which deals not only with the comedy 
itself but primarily with the foreword to it. The characters, who in the foreword address 
the author, and in the comedy the chief actor, here accost the audience as if they were 
the author whom they are entreating to give theatrical reality to themselves and their 
sad lives. This composition carries to an extreme pitch of exasperation the specific 
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characteristics of Gino Negri’s art—those, that is, which lie in his exact knowledge 
of words and the music inherent in them. Six Characters in Search of an Author 
is in fact an opera for solo voices. The only instruments suggested for its performance 
are a suspended cymbal, struck with a drumstick at one of the culminating points in 
the action, a relaxed tympanum, and a ‘revolver, loaded with a blank charge so as 
to fire with a very powerful detonation’. There are four singers, two speakers 
(of whom the first, representing the author, should be heard speaking in a high voice 
above everything else), and two mimes. It would take too long to try to explain in 
this article the new conception of dramatic madrigal writing here presented, according 
to which the voices proceed in dialogue and ensemble. They themselves form a kind 
of orchestral background to whichever voice happens to have the leading part at the 
time—that is to say the voice of the person who is actually speaking at any given 
moment. The voices of the other characters thus have a subordinate function as an 
orchestral accompaniment, recalling fragments of the conversation—mere isolated 
words and phrases. These they reiterate, together with their melody, in a rudimentary 
form of canonic interplay, while at the same time stamping the words with a personal 
interpretation determined by the intricate knot of contrasting passions and sentiments 
which bind them together. Here then we have a form of counterpoint which is both 
musical and psychological at the same time, and which refracts the words and the 
musical ideas in a prism of infinitely varying facets, according to whoever utters them 
and whoever replies. 


At the present time Negri is keen to return to this work, which perhaps represents 
the highest point of dramatic expression to which he has yet attained, in order to 
provide it with instrumental support. The criticisms aimed at him as a musician of 
the utmost waywardness have not been without effect on him; but it remains to be 
seen whether the effect will prove to have been beneficial. 


Gino Negri’s latest work is Vieni qui, Carla, a single act lasting fifty minutes. Based 
on scenes from Alberto Moravia’s novel, entitled Gli Indifferenti, it is set for two 
characters and ten instruments. It is a long and detailed representation of all the 
preliminaries leading to a sexual act committed out of boredom and obedience to a 
depraved social custom—an act in which feelings of love play no part. The very 
insistence on such squalid subject matter must give rise to a sense of satiety and 
nausea which is implicit in the nature and actions of the characters themselves. 
This work, envisaging as it does an extremely ambitious solution of theatrical problems, 
confirms one’s impressions of the composer’s usual vocal mastery ; furthermore it 
contains an instrumental intermezzo of expressionistic violence which, together with 
certain pages of instrumental writing in the Spoon River Anthology, forms Gino Negri’s 
most important achievement in the field of music as traditionally conceived. 


It is difficult to foretell what will be the outcome when works like these are 
presented to the public. It is even difficult to say what real chance they have of being 
performed. There are those who maintain that the only way to perform them—to 
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give them in their authentic garb, as it were—is for the composer to perform them 
himself at the piano, singing the individual voice parts with his own incredible, 
possibly inimitable, vocal inflexions. But I hardly think this is the case. These 
extraordinary inflexions of vocal declamation, which cannot be rendered by means 
of musical notation can very weli be taught, as the performance of Spoon River 
Anthology has already proved. Not only that; the written notes, if they cannot 
convey directly the exact shades of declamation intended by the composer, can never- 
theless quite well suggest them. If you attempt to read to yourself a score of Negri 
after having heard it played by him you will be amazed at the way in which all the 
extraordinary accents, the vocal portamenti, the inflexions and the tones of voice 
return spontaneously to mind as you read: all of which means that this remarkable 
science of human utterance is not an extra element imposed on music from without 
but is implicit and immanent in the music itself. The notes with their specific intervals 
suggest to the voice—nay, demand from it—these particular varieties of stress. One 
could make a similar point about the indications of the rhythm which are naturally 
only approximate and contain a great wealth of irregular groups of five and three 
notes; these are never exactly triplets or quintuplets in the true sense of the words, 
but find their proper form at various times in the actual sound of the spoken word. 


It will easily be understood from the works which have been mentioned so far that 
one of the typical qualities which go to make Gino Negri an artist who shocks is 
the sureness of literary judgement that he shows in the selection of texts for his 
vocal compositions. He has never set to music poems or dramas which are conven- 
tional, vaguely sentimental, archaic, mythological or ‘arty’, as do so many composers. 
The texts which he chooses touch on the nerve of the present-day human conscience: 
they presuppose the indefatigable moral interest of an observer of modern social 
customs. Basically, the essential quality of Gino Negri’s art is nonconformity: 
this can be seen from the mere fact of his writing music somewhat different from the 
traditional conception of that art—as being one governed by the science of harmony 
and counterpoint. His art is primarily the extraction of the music which lies hidden 
within words and within the speech of man. But above all Gino Negri’s nonconformity 
can be seen in the infallible sureness with which he goes about the task of selecting 
subjects for his compositions—subjects which are never lacking in that element of 
the utterly scandalous, which is life itself. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Gino Negri was born in Milan on the 25th May, 1919. He studied at the Milan Conservatory, 
taking his piano diploma with Maestro Calace and that in composition with Bossi and Paribeni. 


He is a little man who acts with a restless mobility, rather like a sparrow. Both in speaking 
and in singing his own music, his voice has a singular strain and intensity of intimate warmth. 


He was married in 1945 and has two sons. Together with Fiorenzo Carpi he writes music 
for the Piccolo Teatro di Milano. He also organizes concerts of contemporary music for the 
workers of the Pirelli, a great rubber factory. 
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DALLAPICCOLA 1948—19¢6 
Roman Vlad 


In an article published in the Italian journal L’/mmagine (No. 6, anno I, Roma 
1947-48) I examined the creative activity of Luigi Dallapiccola up to and including 
1947. A translation of this was published in Horizon (London, December 1949- 
January 1950). What now follows is a brief analysis of his subsequent output. That 
article divided Dallapiccola’s activity into three periods. Roughly speaking, the 
first covered the years 1930-1936 and included works which were predominantly 
diatonic. The second period was characterized at a certain stage by the constantly 
increasing number of chromatic threads which Dallapiccola wove into the diatonic 
fabric of his works. They tended to resemble actual twelve-note rows and ultimately 
absorbed the diatonic elements. At this point he began to adopt a systematic row- 
technique, and so entered the third phase of his stylistic development, to which the 
works to be discussed in this article naturally belong. But it is no longer true to call 
this latest period a ‘phase’ of Dallapiccola’s activity. It is one in which the composer 
achieves mastery of his own language—a mastery one can assume to be definitive— 
and so should be considered as the period of Dallapiccola’s full maturity. One could 
only call it another phase if Dallapiccola were to change his style. A consistent course 
would have to be followed by an abrupt change of direction. It is impossible to 
prophesy, but at the moment there is no reason to suppose that Dallapiccola will 
depart from the evolutionary course he has so far followed. From the very outset 
his development has been characterized by a strict but highly individual inner logic. 
As stated in that earlier article, Dallapiccola did not arrive at twelve-note technique 
in the usual way, retracing, that is, by ‘philogenetic synthesis’ the development of 
harmony from Wagner to Schoenberg. In common with the best contemporary 
Italian composers of the 1880’s and 1900’s, Dallapiccola has his roots in a European 
musical tradition much more remote than that of Wagner and the post-Wagnerians; 
his music is in fact related to the stark modal diatonicism of the Middle Ages and of 
the early Renaissance. He did not advance beyond the traditional tonal harmony 
by a process of ‘interior erosion’ like Schoenberg, but by slowly penetrating heptatonic 
and dodecaphonic space. This accounts for his unusual position in the sphere of 
twelve-note music, and for the ever-present diatonic elements in his twelve-note works. 


Even though Dallapiccola profited from the experience of Webern, Schoenberg 
and Berg, he would never subscribe to the avant-garde, super-Webern, ‘anti-tonal’ 
line championed by the young fanatics of strict row-technique; rather would he 
support, in a highly decisive and valid fashion, the movement whose aim was not 
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to root out all traditions but to reaffirm their essential value, thereby ensuring the 
continuity of Western musical civilization. One finds in all his works an inevitable 
and happy convergence of technique and expression. 


It was shown in the same article that the Canti di Prigionia, which had represented 
Dallapiccola’s existentialist experience at its most intense, were followed by the 
need for temporary escape from the stormy drama of his own inner world to the 
‘sweet and starry region’ of the Liriche greche. Dallapiccola then composed the opera 
Il Prigioniero (a prologue and one act) between 1944 and 1947, and completed its 
orchestration in the spring of 1948. The deep human motives which had inspired 
the Canti di Prigionia make a fresh appearance, but with a note of desperation new 
to Dallapiccola’s work. This, together with its intrinsic value, gives the opera a key- 
position in Dallapiccola’s creative output, and calls for a detailed study. 


The libretto is taken from La torture par l’espérance, to which is added a brief 
interpolated fragment from Charles de Coster’s La Légende d’ Ulenspiegel et de Lamme 
Goedzak, a masterpiece of Flemish literature. The opera is divided into seven parts. To 
give his work more universal meaning, Dallapiccola substitutes the anonymous Prisoner 
for the Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, the central figure of the Villiers de l’Isle Adam story. 
In the Prologue, the Mother (a figure introduced by the composer) is waiting to visit 
her son in prison, and in a Ballata tells of her agonized dreams which are haunted 
by the fanatical face of Philip II, which, while it stares, becomes the face of Death. 
The Prologue is based on the dodecaphonic combination set out in the impetuous 
dramatic statement with which the opera opens: 
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As the example makes clear, the twelve-note ‘constellation’ in question is the sum 
of the three harmonic blocks labelled A, B and C. They include three diminished 
triads. There follows a Primo Intermezzo Corale, in which voices from within sing 
of pity and justice and faith in God. In the choral writing, the twelve-note series is 
presented as four perfect triads of B flat major, A flat minor, C major and F sharp 
minor. In the orchestra, on the other hand, it appears as six diminished fifths. The 
Primo Intermezzo brings us to the first scene, which takes place in a cell of the prison 
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of Saragossa; the Prisoner tells the Mother how the Gaoler has given him back his 
faith in life by using the friendly word ‘Fratello’: 


1 molto esitando ---.- +++ + +. Ii sorprendenda. . .--- 


(4) 


(Cantato) 
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It may be seen that this passage involves a new twelve-note motif, resting on two 
‘very gentle’ minor triads. Later in the same scene is announced the first of the three 
fundamental rows on which the whole opera is based. The row is explicitly formulated 
as a melody at the words ‘Signore aiutami a camminare’ (‘Lord, help me to walk’): 


Melts lento , ma non trascinato = => 
ee 


Sempre le 
Come di lontano 


The inverted form of this row had previously been set out in the melodic motif 
of the Ballata. It was seen that the opening twelve-note combination was based on 
the harmonic arrangement of the first three notes of this row in the form of a dimi- 
nished triad. In the second scene, the Gaoler encourages the Prisoner to hope, relating 
to him in an Aria in tre strofe the triumphal account of the revolt of the Pezzenti 
who are gaining control in Flanders: before long, Roelandt, the historic bell silenced 
by Charles V, will once again peal out its message of liberty. This part is built up 
on the two other fundamental rows, described by Dallapiccola as ‘rows of hope and 
liberty’: 


The collateral row built into six diminished fifths, which had formed the basis 
of the instrumental part of the Primo Intermezzo, appears in this second scene as 
the motif of the Roelandt Bell. The Gaoler goes out, exhorting the Prisoner to believe 
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in his imminent liberation. Left on his own, the Prisoner notices a gleam of light 
coming through the door which has been left ajar by the Gaoler, and rushes out. 
A short orchestral intermezzo brings us to the third scene, which shows the slow escape 
of the Prisoner along the endless underground passages of the prison. This is des- 
cribed musically by three Ricercari (‘super Signore aiutami a camminare’, ‘super 
Fratello’, ‘super Roelandt’). After a long, agonizing walk, the Prisoner feels a breath 
of fresh air and realizes that the door cannot be far away. With a last invocation, 
‘Signore aiutami a salire’ (‘Lord, help me to climb’) he gains the door and opens it 
at the height of his exultation. He is greeted by a loud peal of bells. He thinks it is 
Roelandt, announcing the end of the Reign of the Tyrant. As the curtain falls, a 
Secondo Intermezzo Corale brings the dramatic tension to its climax:—‘Domine, 
labia mea aperies et os meum annuntiabit laudem tuam’, sing the choir from within. 
The choral part of the Secondo Intermezzo, like the Primo, is constructed from har- 
monic blocks which are the result of concentrating the twelve-note series into two 
major and two minor triads; while in the orchestral writing the series constitutes six 
tritones. Here the use of diatonic chords in twelve-note space finds its full and 
explicit dramatic justification. In the ‘Fratello’ motif, the perfect triads were used 
for the very ‘false’ sound they can acquire in a panchromatic and non-tonal space. 
Their equivocal nature in this context, which makes them sound so ‘sweet’ as to 
be sickly and unctuous, admirably expresses the hypocritical gentleness of the 
Gaoler, who turns out to be the Grand Inquisitor. In the two Intermezzi Corali, on 
the other hand, the perfect triads serve to establish a sense of ‘far-off time’ (as the 
composer himself explains in Note sur mon opéra, which appeared in Polyphonie 
(no. 1, Paris, 1947-48).) What is more, particularly in the Secondo Intermezzo Corale, 
these chords are arranged in such a way as to release the maximum tonal force of 
which they are capable. Their elemental power is reinforced by every material means 
available. In fact the composer comments in the score: ‘The sonority of the Secondo 
Intermezzo Corale must be formidable; every member of the audience must feel literally 
swept away and drowned in the immensity of the sound. Mechanical means (loud- 
speakers, etc.) should be used unhesitatingly, if necessary, to get this effect.’ This 
great Intermezzo brings us to the fourth and last scene. The Prisoner comes out 
into the garden under a starry sky. Intoxicated by the spring air and the freedom he 
thinks he has won, he sings an Alleluja with what the composer describes as ‘brutal 
force’. Almost in ecstasy, he approaches a large cedar. With an impetuous gesture 
of love for all humanity, he stretches out his arms. Two enormous arms, almost 
hidden amongst the lowest branches, return the embrace: the Prisoner finds himself 
in the arms of the Grand Inquisitor, and recognizes him as his Gaoler. With the same 
unctuous gentleness with which he called him ‘fratello’, he says ‘with sincere pity 
in his voice’ in which compassion and hypocrisy are indistinguishable: ‘On the eve 
of your salvation, why do you want to leave us?’ From the back of the stage there is 
a gleam of light: the salvation of the heretic’s soul lies in the expiation of his sin at 
the stake. As the Prisoner realizes that he has been the victim of illusion, he gives a 
desperate cry: ‘I see the light, I see now! Hope, the worst torture’. Meanwhile the 
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Inquisitor takes him by the hand and leads him towards the back of the stage. A 
chamber-choir intones Languendo gemendo, a fragment of the Preghiera di Maria 
Stuarda (first movement of the Canti di Prigionia) which almost muffles the un- 
conscious whisper of the Prisoner, who in a ‘purely interrogative’ sense reiterates the 
unanswered question: ‘Liberty?’. The opera ends on this note of interrogation. 


In the first article on Dallapiccola, it was stated that ‘the desperate, half-crazed 
desolation which permeates the vision of a Schoenberg, the horror vacui which 
emerges from the monosyllabic utterances of a Webern, are absent in Dallapiccola; 
he never yields himself up to passive contemplation of our tragic human state, but 
reacts to it with dramatic impulsiveness and a motus animae of protest and rebellion 
which expresses itself in unusually violent outbursts. The bitter scepticism, the 
extreme anguish of hopeless grief are foreign to him, because even if he lacks the 
idealistic faith in historical providence, he believes in the providence of God. In a 
letter to the present writer, the composer asked whether this assertion ought not to 
be modified in the light of the ‘despairing’ opera which he was just completing. 
And now, after having heard // Prigioniero, it seems in fact true to say that the opera 
springs from premises and takes on meanings which render invalid the statement 
quoted above, at least in so far as this work is concerned. The Canti di Prigionia 
ended on a note of faith (“Premat mundus, insurgant hostes, nihil timeo, quoniam in 
te speravi Domine’, sings Savonarola at the stake), which in spite of the physical 
agony involved turns death into a supreme act of liberation of the spirit from the 
prison of material things. The Prisoner, on the other hand, goes to his death with 
the most atrocious doubt that can torment the human soul: and death then appears 
not as a supreme act of liberation but as the final annihilation of the existence and 
wholeness of the human personality. This doubt is at the bottom of the sense of 
man’s tragedy; it is the most profound motivation known to man, and not even saints 
are immune from its temptation. Previously Dallapiccola had not experienced it, 
or at least had never expressed it: // Prigioniero is his first tragic opera. In the writer’s 
opinion, this all-important theme contains and transcends all the other meanings 
which can be attributed to the story of // Prigioniero, including the deeply-felt struggle 
for the conquest of liberty on earth and the implicit protest against tyrants with which 
Dallapiccola has always been vigorously associated. Moreover, the figure of the 
Inquisitor is not condemned out of hand: he believes that death at the stake represents 
the only hope of saving the Prisoner’s soul from hell, and with this end in view he 
takes on himself the responsibility of having used cruelty and violence. To realize 
these ideas, Dallapiccola has used twelve-note technique with the greatest possible 
elasticity and freedom. We have seen that he does not use a single row and its 
‘mirror’ forms, but prefers principal rows with several collateral ‘twelve-note com- 
binations’. These elements are not unrelated; on the contrary, under certain con- 
ditions they appear as functions of one another. But this close relationship cannot 
be considered as being equivalent to the single basic row that Schoenberg postulated 
as the exclusive foundation of any given work. Moreover, the diatonic implications 
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and the magnetic attraction towards a tonal centre, which distinguish Dallapiccola’s 
chromaticism, are sometimes carried so far as to eliminate all twelve-note flavour 
from the music. But even when, as in the Jntermezzi Corali, the twelve sounds are 
arranged as four perfect triads, such diatonic nuclei are not related to a heptatonic 
system but are presented as differentiated elements of the chromatic whole. 


In Prigioniero the various forms of musical declamation (parlato, mezzo cantato) 
are used very sparingly and generally the full singing voice is used. The vocal 
character—and this distinguishes even the most complex of Dallapiccola’s melodic 
lines—is such that in the final analysis this opera of his is (like Volo di Notte before it) 
far closer to Italian operatic tradition than might be apparent at first sight. There 
is his distinct feeling for theatrical effect (in Prigioniero there are real “dramatic devices’ 
such as the quotation of the fragment from the Canti di Prigionia and the mechanical 
amplification by means of loudspeakers); and his sense of euphony and masterly 
orchestration surround even the most strident clusters of sounds with beauty of 
timbre like a magical halo. All these characteristics call forth the scorn of the Italian 
purists (who are impossible to please)—and, even more, of the Parisians—who harp 
on Dallapiccola’s ‘coté puccinien’, and are unwilling to admit that direct and effica- 
cious music can be written without borrowing from the past. But on the other hand 
they are qualities which have helped to make // Prigioniero intelligible to the public 
of the old world and the new, and have ensured it a place in the seasons of important 
opera-houses. The slender repertoire of contemporary operas has thus been enriched 
by a work of the highest artistic and human value. 


Before tackling another theatrical task, Dallapiccola turned his attention to 
two vocal chamber works. Though on a different poetic plane, the consequences of 
the painful experience of contemplating the fundamentally problematical nature of 
human existence still persist; the brevity and fragility of life, the inescapability of 
death, the inscrutability of the divine will, seemingly so often in opposition to the 
will of man. The texts chosen for the two works indicate clearly the state of mind 
which gave rise to them. The first, completed in September 1948, consists of Quattro 
Liriche for yoice and piano, and are settings of texts by the famous Spanish poet 
Antonio Machado (1875-1939). In the first, gaio e ritmato, dolcissimo e leggiero, 
there is a sense of joy which is only felt at the coming of spring. This tenderness 
vanishes in the unreal atmosphere of the second piece, in which the music aims at 
Suggesting the sense of mystery of a ‘dream within a dream’ in which God is revealed: 
a cruel God who deprives man of what is dearest to him, leaving him helpless and 
forsaken. The third song cries out to God with passionate emphasis, sustained by the 
harsh hammering of the piano. In the last, the incomprehensible return of the spring 
is greeted in a phrase which is first sung guasi adagio, con amarezza, and then grows 
calmer to fade away in resignation come un soffio (a whisper). The row structure: 
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on which the Quattro Liriche are based is typical of Dallapiccola’s tendency to use 
the twelve-note space so as to obtain tonal and modal combinations. The row 
shown in Example 5 can in fact be described as an ascending form and an inverted 
transposition of the normal eight-note scale; which results in what Olivier Messiaen 
calls the ‘mode of limited transpositions’. Dallapiccola’s row omits one note (i.e. A) 
as it rises and two (E flat and C) as it descends, but this does not deprive the row of 
its ‘octophonic’ feeling. Similar modal implications are to be found in the row of the 
Variazioni which constitute the Tre Poemi for voice and chamber orchestra. The 
vocal phrase which gives the row at the beginning of the first Poema 
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shows clearly that the first five notes have the same ascending form of the ‘mode 
of limited transpositions’ as the Liriche di Machado, whilst the other seven notes 
belong to the same descending and transposed form as seen in Example 5. Naturally 
the order of the notes varies, but it is significant that here, too, in the first modal 
section of the row, A is omitted (and two other notes) and in the second section C. 
The Liriche di Machado are dated ‘Venice, 13 September 1948’; the Tre Poemi were 
completed exactly a year later (Venice, 13 September, 1949) and were dedicated to 
Schoenberg on his seventy-fifth birthday. As mentioned earlier, they have the same 
atmosphere as the works immediately preceding them. The text of the first Poema 
comes from Eugenio Montale’s Italian version of James Joyce’s A Flower given to 
my daughter from Pomes Penyeach. The fragility and extreme delicacy of the poem 
is musically expressed by finely-shaded contrasts of tone-colour. Dallapiccola is 
not beyond an occasional rendering of the exact and obvious imaginative meaning 
of a word, as for example in the passage where a harp g/issando colours the winding 
arabesque of the vocal line at the word ‘wave’. The pallid clarity of this first Poema 
is in sharp contrast to the second (marked senza luce by the composer) with its deep 
dark sonorities: it is a setting of Michelangelo’s famous lines “Chiunque nasce a morte 
arriva...’ The unearthly atmosphere of the second Lirica di Machado finds an 
echo in the last Poema with its hallucinating suggestion of death: the text is taken 
from the same author’s Ars Moriendi. 


The moment of suffering in human existence, of metaphysical torment born of 
doubt, of sudden loss of faith; in other words, the moment which could be defined 
as the ‘moment of Job’, which has characterized the works of Dallapiccola from the 
Prigioniero onwards, finds its most explicit expression, as well as the beginning of its 
resolution, in the sacra rappresentazione entitled Job. Written in 1950, this work was 
first performed on 30th October of the same year at the Teatro Eliseo in Rome during 
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the season organized by the ‘Amfiparnaso’ Society. Acting on a courageous though 
ill-fated initiative, this Association of musicians, painters and writers set out to 
make up for the total lack of interest shown in chamber-opera by the Italian State- 
Opera houses." Job is built up on the following twelve-note row: 


=a SS 


This row too has a distinctly modal flavour. If we consider the first six notes, we 
find that they constitute a scale with leaps of a major 3rd (between the second and 
third note) and a minor 3rd (between the 5th and 6th) which give it an archaic oriental 
flavour. The atmosphere is defined at the outset by the basic structure of the work, 
and Dallapiccola has no need to substantiate local colour and biblical feeling by 
means of external description. The sacra rappresentazione is divided into seven parts 
which follow without a break. The first part opens with the historian’s narrative, the 
text of which is indicated rhythmically by very precise and intricate notation. At 
first it is accompanied only by a faint rustling sound on the cymbal, to be followed 
by the soft rustic sound of the oboe. The phrase which speaks of the angels presenting 
themselves before the Lord is given ‘harmonious’ auras of sound from strings, harp 
and celesta. The entry of the bass drum denotes the presence of Satan. The dialogue 
between God and Satan is rendered by a spoken double chorus. Like Stravinsky 
in his cantata Babel, Dallapiccola avoids ‘representing’ the voice of God through an 
individual human voice. The choral mass gives the impression that the words have 
been refracted and are echoing back from every part of the universe. In the second 
section, four messengers tell Job of the disasters which have overtaken his material 
possessions. It ends with Job singing of his resignation to the divine will. In the third 
part there is a repetition of the choral dialogue between God and Satan in which 
Satan is authorized to afflict Job’s body but to save his life. The fourth section 
contains Job’s dramatic invocation to God and recitatives in canon by Job’s friends, 
who think he is at fault, and urge him to repent of sins which Job knows he has not 
committed. In the fifth part, Job laments, desolately at first and then with violence 
as he calls.on God to answer. The Lord appears to him (as the sung chorus) in the 
sixth section. Job repents and in the last part, speaking more calmly and slowly, 
the historian relates how God restored Job to his original estate. This time the rhyth- 
mical narration is accompanied for a time by two flutes, one of which plays the 
other’s part backwards. ‘Cancrizat, vel canit more Hebraeorum’, Dallapiccola writes 
in the score, creating in this way a symbolical connexion between the device of the 
crab canon, so frequently used in twelve-note music, and Hebrew writing. 


Another crab canon is the core of Dallapiccola’s next composition: the Diverti- 
mento for violin and orchestra subtitled Tartiniana. This canon has as a motto a 
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phrase from St. John’s Gospel (I. v. 15). ‘Qui post me venturus est, ante me factus 
est’. Here the symbolical allusion goes much deeper and relates to the most recondite 
metaphysical abstractions implied in dodecaphonic thought.? The musical figures 
which move in retrograde are in fact justified by the implicit reference to that “‘super- 
space’ in which Past, Present and Future, Under and Over, Before and Behind, Right 
and Left, cease to exist or have a completely different relationship from that established 
in three-dimensional space-time accessible to human experience. In this ‘super-space’ 
the Effect can precede the Cause, and the Future anticipate the Past. In this space the 
ubiquity of Being can be conceived and expressed by mathematical formulae repre- 
sented by equations exceeding the Sth power. The wonders achieved by higher 
mathematics, which make possible a rational intuition of transcendental reality, have 
their counterpart in the mysterious, superrational faculty of music in some of its 
highest expressions, by virtue of which, as Schoenberg and Webern conceived it, 
it tends to become a means of metaphysical revelation. It can be objected that the 
relation between the retrograde progression in question and the mystical sentence 
from St. John is purely symbolic and therefore extrinsic and lacking in any concrete 
or functional reality. But the results in terms of immediate expressiveness have caused 
a critic like Massimo Mila, who certainly cannot be accused of mystic leanings, to 
recognize that ‘awe of the sublime replaces the sentimental pathos of the eighteenth 
century themes.’* These themes, which have provided Dallapiccola with the raw 
material of his Divertimento, are taken from four Sonata movements by Tartini. 
They are: the Larghetto of the Sonata in D, published by d’Indy; the Allegro assai, 
second movement of the Sonata in G minor, second of the six published by Hubert 
Léonard (1813-1890); the Andante affettuoso, first movement of the same Sonata; 
and lastly the Presto assai, the last movement of the G major Sonata which is third 
of the six published by Léonard. Tartiniana has its counterpart in the Sonatina 
Canonica written by Dallapiccola in 1946 on themes taken from Paganini’s Capricci. 
In both cases the composer’s formal intentions lead him to apply various rows 
devices and ‘borrowed’ canonic forms (derived from Flemish polyphony and re- 
used as a means of articulating a twelve-note series) to tonal and diatonic material. 
The tonal structure of the Tartini themes is enriched and enlarged by Dallapiccola, 
but not suppressed. 


Dallapiccola made use of Tartiniana to illustrate the workings of contrapuntal 
technique in an experiment of practical collaboration with his composition pupils at 
the Summer School founded by Koussevitzky at Tanglewood, to which he had been 
invited by the Berkshire Music Centre in the summer of 1951. The composition itself 
had been commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation and the Canone 
cancrizzante (crab canon) was sketched on 6th June, 1951, that is to say the same 
day that he received news of Koussevitzky’s death. Mila adds the discovery of a 
biographical coincidence, which is far from irrelevant, to all the various reasons, both 
internal and external, that led to the appearance of Tartiniana. Tartini (born at Pirano 
d’Istria) came from the same part of the country as Dallapiccola (born at Pisino 
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d’Istria). During the course of this summer refuge in America, the Tartini themes 
would have represented for ‘the artist, who is normally allergic to country pleasure, 
the way of evoking in secret the feelings connected with memories of adolescence 
and the atmosphere of his birthplace, conscious at the same time of its present sad 
situation.’ Although they are put forward ‘with great caution’, these suggestions 
shed an important light on the human aspects of Dallapiccola’s creative processes. 


The Quaderno Musicale di Annalibera for piano was also composed in America, 
during the course of a journey across Canada, the United States and Mexico in August 
and September of 1952. It was written for the Pittsburgh International Contemporary 
Music Festival of that year, and is dedicated to the composer’s daughter on her 
eighth birthday. It is based on the following row: 


ee eee 


In the first piece, entitled Simbolo, the row is so arranged as to describe a motif on the 
name of BACH (German notation): 


Quasi Leato mE sosl: 


Bach’s example is also followed in the lay-out of the eleven pieces which constitute 
the Quaderno, in that strictly contrapuntal pieces are followed by ‘free’ movements. 
The first piece with its symbolical tribute to Bach is followed by an Allegro con fuoco, 
full of dramatic insistence and very appropriately called Accenti. Here the metric 
rhythm (upon which the discursive interest is centred) is embodied in clusters, primarily 
harmonic in character. The thematic material is next set out in a three-part canon 
(Contrapunctus Primus). Then follows another free movement (Linee) which has a 
sustained melodic line accompanied by a meandering curve with harmonic implica- 
tions. The next piece, Contrapunctus Secundus, has the form of a short Canon 
contrario motu. The strictness of the polyphonic writing has however been tempered 
down. The two parts in canon are not entirely linear, and monodic passages alternate 
with harmonic ones. The music is very gentle and tender. The composer’s indications 
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draw attention to its meaning and mood: Poco allegretto; alla Serenata. The staccato 
notes are marked quasi pizzicato and the chords quasi accordando, as if to recall the 
light nocturnal thrumming of guitars and mandolins. It seems no mere coincidence 
that the two works written furthest from home (Tartiniana and Quaderno) should 
contain in transmuted form the feelings aroused by experiences and memories of 
Italy. The profoundly Italian character of Dallapiccola’s work is certainly quite 
clear enough without such evidence. No man could be further removed than he is 
from patriotic and nationalist rhetoric, and he would never postulate a national basis 
for his music. But all the same it is far more representative of the true spirit of Italian 
musical tradition than the music of many other composers who have made it their 
much-vaunted aim, and who have tried to achieve it in a facile and cheap way through 
external local colour. Of course this is not unanimously recognized in Italy; far from 
it. Dallapiccola’s entry into Italian musical life has not come about painlessly. Even 
today he is accepted much more unconditionally abroad, and the first performances 
of his most recent works more often than not take place outside Italy. And this in 
spite of the fact that all competent musical circles in Italy consider him to be of first- 
class importance! 


To return to the Quaderno di Annalibera. The sixth piece is called Fregi (Friezes) 
and is marked molto lento con espressione parlante. The arc of melody in this piece 
(dolcissimo, ma intense) which contains the fundamental row: 


Ex. 10 


Melts lente; con espressione parlante (N= 76) 


is destined to play an important part in the works that follow, as will shortly be 
seen. The seventh piece is described as Andantino amoroso e contrapunctus tertius 
(Canon concrizans). The canon is first stated in synthetic form and is then written 
out clearly in a Resolutio. In common with the earlier ones, this Canone retrogrado 
reconciles abstract formal strictness with a power of communication and feeling 
that justifies the ‘amoroso’ of the description. In the eighth piece, Ritmi, which is 
described as violento and ruvido (harsh), metrical elements come to the forefront 
again. In the two successive pieces, Colore No. 9, and Ombre No. 10, the interest is 
centred in the tone-colour, whilst in the final Quartina the musical expression, though 
controlled, reaches its greatest intensity. The material of the Quaderno di Annalibera 
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reappears later as the Variazioni per Orchestra. After this instrumental work, Dalla- 
piccola added the Goethe-Lieder for mezzo-soprano and three clarinets to the series 
of his vocal chamber-works. The seven songs are each a setting of a verse of the 
West-dstlicher Divan. The work is based on the following principal row: 


The text of the sixth Lied expresses a sense of quiet ‘self-awareness’, claustrophobia 
and inward oppression. This causes Dallapiccola to base the melodic lines of the 
voice and the accompanying bass clarinet on a row constructed by adding together 
different row-forms of the motif which is made out of the first three notes of Ex. 10 
(see page 49). This motif contains the two ‘closest’ intervals of our musical system; the 
minor and major second: 


: — es —— (eee! 


In Rome and later on the Greek island of Lemnos in 1952-1953, the author of 
this article wrote a Cantata called Le ciel est vide, with words by Gérard de Nerval 
and Jean-Paul Richter. He based the work on a row derived from the various forms 
of the same\three-note motif. This is quoted as a curious example of independent 
parallel creation. 


In 1954, Dallapiccola wrote a most poetical Piccola musica notturna, inspired 
by Antonio Machado who, as we have seen, is one of his favourite poets. The title 
of the poem is Noche de verano. The music is written for normal orchestra without 
trombones, and is based on the row: 


A slow progressive process of growth seems to be implied from the way the row 
is embodied at the outset: 


Molto tranqucllo, ma Senza Svascinare 
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The whole piece has as its salient structural characteristic the formation, disintegra- 
tion and reformation of the inner framework of this row. Quite often the music seems 
to hover, as though enchanted, over one of the component groups of notes, and the 
resultant repetition generates the same sense of ghostly fixity and nocturnal suspense 
that is found in Machado’s poem. 


On 18th April, 1955, that is to say, one year after the completion of the Piccola 
Musica Notturna (completed in April 1954), Dallapiccola finished the most important 
of his recent works: the Canti di Liberazione for mixed choir and large orchestra. He 
takes once again to writing ‘Deo Gratias’ at the end of the score, which he had left 
out from Prigioniero onwards. It is a significant detail which offers an indication 
of the importance that this work acquired in Dallapiccola’s creative activity. On 
a Spiritual plane it offers release from the tragic impasse reached in the works that 
followed on the ‘despairing’ Prigioniero. At the level of human experience it forms 
a parallel to the Canti di Prigionia. This is confirmed irrefutably by the fact that 
Dallapiccola wanted the first performance of the Canti di Liberazione to take place 
in Cologne on 28th October, a fateful day in modern Italian history. The texts of the 
three Canti are taken from a letter written to a friend by Sebastiano Castellio from 
Basle on Ist July, 1555 (for Canto no. 1); from Exodus XV, 3-5 (for the second); 
and from the Confessions (X, 27) of St. Augustine (for the third). All of them are 
acts of faith. The first and third Canti emphasize a steady faith in God, while the 
second expresses joy at the destruction of Pharaoh’s army, the symbol of the forces 
of evil which are put to flight by God, ‘quasi vir pugnator’. The two fundamental 
motives of Dallapiccola’s world of expression, which are bound up with his religious 
and existentialist outlook, thus find their common and explicit resolution. In form, 
the three Canti di Liberazione are built up on the twelve-note row of the Quaderno 
di Annalibera. The choral phrase with which the Canti begin is a faithful reproduction 
of the opening phrase of the Fregi, transposed up a sixth (see Ex. 10). 


Another symbolical meaning emerges in the thematic link between the Canti di 
Liberazione and the Quaderno di Annalibera: the composer’s daughter was born 


Molte lento ; fiessibile a 


[prea le battunia] 


Nn 
tN 
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in Florence in 1944 during the liberation of the city from Nazi occupation, and her 
name recalls the period and the circumstances. It was on the tenth anniversary of this 
event that Dallapiccola began to compose the Canti di Liberazione. 


August 1955 saw the completion of Dallapiccola’s latest work to date: the Cantata 
An Mathilde for female voice and orchestra set to verses by Heine. Commissioned by 
the Siidwestfunk of Baden-Baden, it had its first performance last Autumn at 
Donaueschingen. There are three sections. The first, Moderatamente mosso; flessibile 
is a setting of the poem Den Strauss den mir Mathilde band; the second, Molto sustenuto, 
uses the verses of the Geddchtnisfeier; the third, Animatissimo con violenza, is a 
setting of An die Engel. This is one of the most concentrated works he has written. 
The row-pattern of the first bar of the third part is sufficient proof: 


Animatiseime; Cen yviolenza. 


Sane 
CEb) 


F 9. 


Vin g 


The row is announced by saxophone and bassoon, and is made up of three elements: 
a three-note group with its inversion, an original form transposed and a transposed 
inversion. The first group of six notes and the second group of six are also in the 
relation of original and inversion. The component parts of rows are built up with the 
same deliberate complexity in both Webern and Dallapiccola. The fact that Dalla- 
piccola reaches such different musical conclusions is proof of the strength of his 
personality. He has known how to assimilate and bend to the needs of his own nature 
and inner world formal procedures which have sprung from quite different conditions. 
Here, too, Dallapiccola achieves a high degree of expressiveness. And once again he 
demonstrates through his own music the rightness of what he had to say about the 
music of another composer who uses twelve-note technique: namely that the dode- 
caphonic method ‘. . . must not be so tyrannical as to exclude a priori both expression 
and humanity’. 

1 This attempt failed for financial reasons, but deserves high praise for its dignified productions 
of Dallapiccola’s Job, new chamber works by Petrassi and Tommasini, and interesting revivals of 
classical and preclassical operas. The result of this initiative may be seen in the recent inaugura- 


tion of the ‘Piccola Scaia’ at Milan and of the ‘Teatrino di Corte’ at Naples, both now used for 


charge oper productions. A tradition threatened with extinction in Italy has thus been given 
new life. 


: 2 Roman Vlad. Elementi metafisici nella poetica dodecafonica, in Diapason, anno III, no. 7-8, 
Milan, July-August 1952. 


3 Massimo Mila. Introduction to the miniature score of Tartiniana published by Edizioni 
Suvini Zerboni, Milan, 1952. 
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VARIATIONS 


(from SONATA in A MINOR) Giuseppe Tartini 
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Dall’ autografo esistente nell’ Archivio della Cappella 
Musicale di S. Antonio in Padova. Con il gentile per- 
messo della Presidenza della Venerabile Arca di 
S. Antonio. 


Some of the indications in this facsimile of Tartini’s original MS. are difficult to read. The one in 
Variation 8 (ninth bar) is raddoppio; Variation 9 is marked arpeggio; and the hieroglyph standing 
at the commencement of Variation 18 is come sta—i.e., this variation should be played as written, 
not an octave higher (alla ottava alta) as in the preceding variation, No. 17. 


Luigi Dallapiccola has sent the following notes on his Improvisation (overleaf) which is based 
on these variations by Tartini. 


(1) It is a tribute from one Istrian to another (see page 47 of this issue). 


(2) He has made Variation 9 of the Tartini the theme of his own variations, but has deliberately 
ignored the original indication of arpeggio. 


(3) He has then used Variation 4 of the Tartini (for his Maestoso); Var. 17, accompanied by some- 
thing closely resembling Tartini’s Var. 18 (Tranquillo); Var. 13 (Doloroso); Var. 8 (alla Sarabanda); 
Var. 9 (Deciso; Duramente); and finally Var. 10, accompanied (with a certain degree of licence) 
by Var. 9. 


This Improvisation, hitherto unpublished, is printed by kind permission of Suvini Zerboni 
of Milan. 
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Improvisation (after Tartin: ) 
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c) Tran quills 
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( Canon per Augmentationem contrario moty ) 


d) Doborose 
( Viokine tacet) 
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e) alle, Sarabanda [ Canon cancrizans ) 
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duramente ([ Ganon ad Aype diapason ) 


f) Decise j 
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THE MAGIC FLUTE 


English version! after the original libretto of 
Schikaneder & Giesecke 


by 
W. H. Auden & Chester Kallman 


AG Toll 
SCENE: I 
(A Council-Chamber in the temple-city of the Sun. SARASTRO and PRIESTS assembled) 
Sarastro A joyful purpose and occasion dear 


Have brought us, brethren, to assemble here: 
The High Prince, avid of the highest good, 
Desires to join our holy brotherhood. 

Let him approach. 


(3 trumpet blasts. TAMINO is led forward by ist PR) 
Prince, knowing what you speak 


The gods will hear, confess the goal you seek: 
What does your mind desire, your heart demand? 


Tamino The light of Wisdom and Pamina’s hand. 

Sar Are you prepared to risk your life for these 
And lose them both if so the gods should please? 

Tam Iam. 

Sar Do you, Tamino, choose of your free will 
To face the rites that purify or kill? 

Tam I do. 

Sar Will you, without complaining or delay, 
The orders of the Brotherhood obey? 

Tam I will. 

Sar Escort him hence; in ways of holiness 


Instruct him further: pray for his success. 


(exeunt TAM & \st PR) 
ARIA with CHORUS 


Sarastro O Isis and Osiris, hear him, 
Accept this vow that he has made, 
In hours of trial and doubt be near him, 
Comfort his heart when sore afraid, 
And guide him through the dreadful shade. 


1 This new version was commissioned by N.B.C. for television. As printed here, it is for reading, i.e., the musical 
repetitions are not written out. 
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May love be born of tribulation, 
Show him the path to his salvation, 

And when this mortal life shall cease, 
From vain desire the soul release, 
Grant him your everlasting peace. 


SCENE II 


(An open court. PAPAGENO is talking to 2nd PRIEST) 


Papageno No thank you, no: I overheard 
The whole proceedings word by word. 
Does Papageno choose of his free will 
To face the rites that purify or kill? 
I don’t. 
Will he, without complaining or delay 
The orders of the Brotherhood obey? 
I won’t. 
What does his mind desire, his heart demand? 
Good food, good drink, a girl who’s not too grand, 
A girl whom he can understand, 
Someone like me... 


2nd Priest (slyly) Supposing such a maid, 
Some rose-cheeked, tender, merry-hearted maid, 
Called Papagena, shall we say, should be 
Awaiting you... 


Pap Lucky her and happy me! 
Where is she? Let me see her! 

Pr Suppose, I said. 

Pap (aside) 1 know her smile and how she tilts her head! 

Pr To marry if you choose... 

Pap Of course I choose... 

Pr The way of trial... 

Pap The way where [ might lose 
My life? 

Veh That way! 

Pap Supposing I refuse? 

Pr You'll never meet her. 

Pap Never? 

Jee Never! 

Pap Then, 


Supposing friend, you must suppose again: 
V’ll remain single. Ah! The Prince at last! 


(enter TAMINO & \st PRIEST) 


My Prince, my dear good friend, why choose so fast? 
There must be other means by which to gain 
Wisdom and love without such toil and pain. 


Tamino No, Papageno, there’s no other way. 
Pap That’s only what you’ve heard Sarastro say. 
You think him honest? 
Tam That is my belief. 
Pap How honest when Sarastro is a thief? 
2nd Pr (shocked) Beware, rash fool, and hold your tongue! 
Pap He took 


Both flute and bells away; then, by the Book, 
He stole them, for they were not his but ours! 


JHEIMAGICV EL UnEe AGN All 


lst Pr Till purified from all unhallowed powers, 
These instruments could work you harm and sorrow: 
Sarastro will return them both to-morrow. 


Pap (sceptically) Sarastro says. 


2nd Pr (pompously) Sarastro never lies. 

Pap (aside) Ergo, Sarastro is not always wise. 

Ist Priest The sun has set; the night comes on apace, 
(to Tamino) And night is the first trial you must face, 


The lying voices of the dark to hear, 
The cries of lust, doubt, accusation, fear, 
For which, in preparation, listen to our teaching. 


Papageno (to Tam) No nightmare could be worse than old men preaching. 


DOET 


Ist & 2nd Priest A woman’s heart on manly reason 
Its ardent virtue can bestow, 
Unless man make of warmth a treason, 
Conspiring Virtue’s overthrow. 


For Lust, that treacherous deceiver, 
Can counterfeit the sacred flame, 

But then betrays the fond believer, 
Leaves him to self-reproach and shame. 


(The lights start to dim, then priests to leave) 


Pap I'll come with you. No trials, please for me! 
No power can compel me... 
2nd Pr (with relish) You are free 


To do without me 
(Door shuts behind the priests. Total darkness) 
Pap (shouting) But it’s dark! I won’t! 
Don’t leave me! Let me out! Help! I’m betrayed! 
Where is your hand, Tamino? I’m afraid! 


(The THREE LADIES of the Queen appear in the shape of frightening witches) 


QUINTET 
Ladies Why? Why? Why? 
Do you rashly linger on? 
Fly! Fly! Fly! 
From your peril and be gone! 
This teeming pit of deadly error 
Is monstrous with deforming terror. 


Pap This I find alarming news! 


Tam I continue as I choose. | 
Their pretended trepidation 
Is but folly and temptation. 


Pap But are you certain you are right? 
Tam Hold your tongue and do not fear! 
Pap Do not talk and do not hear 

And do not there and do not here! 
Ladies Prophetic creatures of the night, | 

We know the dreadful doom in sight. 
Papageno What doom? Is it avoidable? 
Tamino Do not hear them and be still! 


Or you never will attain a 
Rank deserving Papagena. 
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Ladies Believe not here what may be sworn you: 
Where all is false, can vows be made? 
The Queen who sent us here to warn you 
You have, for lying words, betrayed. 


Tam Who has the light of Wisdom seen 
Will not avow your vengeful Queen, 
Nor be misled, nor be afraid. 


Ladies The love you shall not win is dear, 
For with your lives you pay the price. 
Pap So then, if I fulfil each trifle here 
And stifle fear, no wife’ll still appear! 
You hear, Tamino! Is that nice? 
Tam Believe not those to whom the breath 
Of Love and Wisdom speak of death. 
Pap But if the Queen says we shall die? 
Tam Her passions drive the Queen to lie. 
And you are driving me away. 
If you go on, I shall not stay. 
Ladies Why yearn for love when we are pleasant, 
Compliant, unattached . . . and present? 
Pap (to L) You musn’t think me rude... 
Tam Stop! 
Pap But threats of solitude... 
Tam Stop! 
Tam & Pap A man must learn how to be lonely, 
Although the discipline be hard. 
All What can we (they) do if they (we) will only 


Ignore us (them) in (and) their self-regard ? 
In bright formalities of art, 

In fearful shadows of the heart, 

With open manner, open eyes, 

With strategem and mean disguise, 


Two Ladies Alas, that even in our lies 

Tam & Pap & 3rd Lady A man can study to be wise, 

Two Ladies Though soon by our revenge he dies, 

Tam & Pap & 3rd Lady A man can study to be wise. 

Chorus (off) Brave Chanticleer crows up the morning, 
To Spirits of darkness a warning. 

Ladies Away! Away! Away! 


(They vanish) 
Papageno I die! I faint! I fai....()! 


(The dawn breaks, TAMINO is bending over the prostrate PAPAGENO, trying to re-assure him) 


Tamino Papageno! Papageno! Open your eyes! 
Already morning brightens in the skies, 
And all is over. 


Pap (without moving) Have those witches gone? 

Tam NES: 

Pap Promise ? 

Tam Yes. Get up! 

Pap J daren’t. 

Tam Come on! 

Pap (sitting up) What a nightmare! Tamino, weren’t you frightened ? 
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Tam I was. 


Pap But then you want to be enlightened; 
I don’t. I’m cold. I’m hungry. Why, why, why 
Did I leave my cosy hut? My birds will die. 
I want to go home. 


Tam But not without a wife? 


Pap I’ve never been so hungry in my life! 
O that I had those bells Sarastro took! 
My, what a spread I’d conjure! 


Tam Listen! Look 
(enter the Three SPIRITS) 


TRIO 


Spirits So for the second time we meet you, 
This time where grave Sarastro dwells; 

He has commanded us to greet you, 

And to return your flute and bells. 


(They give the instruments back. A well-laden table rises out of the ground. PAPAGENO sets to) 


Also with food we may provide you; 
Eat, then, and drink to your content: 

May we a third time stand beside you, 
Join in your feasting and merriment. 


Tamino, forth! Well fares you quest. 
Back, Papageno! Safety is the best. 


(exeunt Spirits. PAPAGENO fills TAMINO’S glass and his own) 


Papageno Wine is a friend with whom I never quarrel; 
He warms my spirits and he points no moral. 
Were I in search of Wisdom, I should look 
Not to Sarastro but Sarastro’s cook. 
Tamino, tell me, do you still intend 
To face these trials to the very end? 


Tamino I must be faithful to my chosen fate. 
Pap (with a sigh) I feared so. Then our paths must separate. 
Tam But still as friends we’ll walk them. May each find 


The honour that is proper to his kind. 
(raising his glass) 
To each his mystery. The gods bless all! 
Pap (raising his glass) The gods bless birds and maidens, one and all! 
(They drink. Enter 1st & 2nd PRIEST) 
Here come our bearded elders: mine looks glum. 


lst Priest Hail, Prince, who have so bravely overcome 
The night’s alarms! We hail your victory. 
Sarastro is well pleased. 


Pap But not with me. 

2nd Priest You, feather-witted clod of common clay, 
Have leave to go your own unworthy way. 

Pap Long live Sarastro! And, dear Prince, farewell! 


Let common clay turn prophet; I foretell 
Pamina shall be yours. 


Tam Farewell, good friend, 
And may we meet together at the end. 
Pap And all be feasting and fun, (to 2nd PR) Come, my old supposer, 


Lead me to Papagena and disclose her. 
(exeunt PAP & 2nd PR) 
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lst Pr 


Tamino 
lst Priest 


Papageno 
(to TAM) 


Pamina (off) 
Pap (aside) 


Pam 


(kneels) 


Pamina 
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‘ 


Courageous Prince, I must prepare you now 
To face your second trial. You must vow 
Yourself to silence: henceforth you may speak 
With none but your instructors and in meek 
Obedience hold your tongue, appear to all 
Both deaf and dumb, responding to no call, 
No cry, no offer, order or request 

By friend or foe. Beware, Tamino, lest 

Pity or love betray you: you must keep 

This vow, no matter who may sigh and weep 
For just one word, whose loving heart mistake 
Your silence for indifference and break. 


I will endure this for Pamiia’s sake. 
The gods be with you! 
(exit Pr. PAPAGENO peers round the corner) 


Virtue quits the scene! 
Tamino! Tamino! O what fools we’ve been! 
We’ve got our flute and bells back; they will find 
Pamina for you. Quickly! Never mind 
Sarastro and his trials! Come with me! 
Tamino! Are you deaf? 


(TAM shakes his head. PAP suddenly laughs) 


‘ Ah! Now I see! 
Fancy a Prince, so eager to be wise, 
Struck dumb like me, a Prince caught telling lies! 


(sings, quoting from Quintet in Act I) 
By words I can express my pity, 


But that is all my words can do. 
Hin? Hime nee iinia a 


Tamino! 


Though I’m not a clever bird, 
I do know better than to make a third 
When lovers meet, Take wing! 


(exit PAP as PAM enters) 


My love, how long 
The time has been without you! What is wrong? 
My love, Tamino, do you know me not? 
Pamina speaks to you. Have I been forgot 
So soon? Do you love me no more? O say 
You love me still! Tamino! See, I pray 
Your grace. I love you. Love! He turns away! 


ARIA 


Hearts may break, though grief be silent; 
True hearts make their love their lives, 
Silence love with ended lives: 

Love that dies in one false lover 

Kills the heart where love survives. 


O Tamino, see the silence 

Of my tears betray my grief, 

Faithful grief; if you flee 

My love in silence, in faithless silence, 
Let my sorrow die with me. 


If you can betray Pamina, 
If you love me not, Tamino, 
Let my sorrow die with me, 
And silent be. 
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(PAM starts to move sadly away. Enter SARASTRO who takes her arm and leads her gently back.) 


Sarastro 


Pamina 
Sar 


Pam 
Sar 
Tamino 
Sar 


Pam 
Sar 
Pam 
Sar 


Pam 
Sar (aside) 
Pam 
Tam & Sar 
Pam 


Tam & Sar 


Pam 
Tam & Sar 


Sar (to Pam) 
Pam & Tam 
Pam 


Tamino 


Sarastro 


Prince, for the last time, do you still desire 

To face the test by water and by fire? 

If you have changed your mind, you still are free 
To go no further. 


Tamino, stay with me! 


From former promise or from future task 
I will straightway release you if you ask. 


Ask for my sake, before it is too late! 
Speak, then. 

I reaffirm my chosen fate. 
Then for your trial you must now prepare 
With study, fasting, solitude and prayer, 
Forsaking beauty for a hermit’s cell... 
Do not forsake me! 

Bid this world farewell . . . 

Beloved, stay! 


_As one who knows not when, 
If ever, he will see its face again. 


TRIO 
O, we shall never meet again. 
In triumph they shall meet again. 
For death, not love, is your election. 
I trust (he trusts) the gods and their protection. 


Your peril, say my premonitions, 
Is greater, deadlier than you know. 


The gods decree without conditions, 
And where they bid me, there I go. 
(And where they bid, there he must go.) 


You would not act in such a fashion 
If you felt love as deep as mine. 


I (He) feel(s) no less profound a passion 
And would my (his) life for her resign. 


The hour strikes: he must be starting. 
O bitter, bitter grief of parting. 


Tamino, why must you be gone? 
be must you go? Tamino! 
Love farewell, farewell! 
O golden morning, dawn so beautiful, 
Soon return, let all be well. 
Love, farewell. 


Pamina, I must now be gone. 

I have to go, Pamina. 

Love, farewell, farewell! 

O golden morning, dawn so beautiful, 
Soon return, let all be well. 

Love, farewell. 


Tamino, you must now be gone. 
The hour strikes; you must be starting. 


(to Pam) | He has to go. 
(to Tam) | You must away; no more delay, Tamino! 


No more delay, you must away. 
The hour strikes. (aside) His quest will end well. 


(exeunt SAR & TAM. PAM collapses sobbing) 
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Pamina 
Papageno (off) 
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Tamino! 
Papagena! 
(enter PAP) Papage . . . (sees PAM) No! 


Not in tears again! Love’s a dreadful woe. 
Perhaps it’s just as well I never find 

Her who engages heart and soul and mind... 
Or such mind as I have . . . if love has in it 
Such power to distress my lovely linnet. 
Pamina, dear... 


Pam (hysterically) Tamino! 


Pap 


Please! A tear 
In a woman’s eye un-nerves me. Please, my dear, 
Don’t cry! I’m sure it’s not his fault. The best 
Advice I know seems heartless:—Try to rest! 
It’s all Sarastro’s doing, crazy man! 
I wish that I could help . . . (suddenly) Perhaps I can. 


(takes his glockenspiel and sings to the music from the Finale of Act I to ‘ Wer viel wagt’ 


2nd Priest (off) 
Pap (aside) 


2nd Pr 
Pap 


Go to sleep, do not weep, 

Go to sleep where all is well: 

Listen to the silver bell! 

Let your ears be now enchanted, 
Dreaming that your dream is granted. 


(PAM falls asleep) 
Papageno! Hither, fool! 


My learned owl! 
More lessons! 


I come, sagacious fowl! 
(exit PAP. Enter MONOSTATOS) 


Monostatos (seeing the sleeping Pam) Now here’s a chance too good to miss. My lot 


Monostatos 


Has quite improved to send me this. By what 
Sweet luck is she alone, asleep? A kiss? Why not! 


| 

Come! | 

ARIA | 
Every animal and human 
Comes on earth to make a pair; 
For each man there is a woman, 
So, should anybody care 
If I take my little share? 
With a kiss I will but sample 
What, no justice can deny, 
Everybody has but I. 
With all Nature for example, 
Why should ugliness be shy? 


And her beauty in relation 

To my ugliness is right: 

In the order of creation 

Only opposites excite 

The contrasting appetite. 

She is frank and I am scheming, 
I am warm and she is cold, 

She is young and I am old, 

I’m awake and she is dreaming: 
So, Monostatos, be bold! 


(MON creeps stealthily towards the sleeping PAMINA. It grows dark as if there were an eclipse. 
Thunder and lightning. ASTRAFIAMMANTE and her THREE LADIES rise out of the earth. 


The Queen stands motionless, in her hand a dagger) 
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3rd Lady (to Mon) Back! (MON runs to cower in a corner. PAM wakes with a start, then, seeing 
her mother, jumps up and runs towards her with outstretched arms.) 


Pamina Mother, I... 
3rd L (intercepting her) The Queen is not pleased. 
see Her heart is in pain. 
2nd L She would have it eased 
By proof of your devotion. (QUEEN hands dagger to \st L who hands it to PAM) 
Lister, In your hands 
She places this. 
2nd L A daughter understands 
The gift. 
3rd L Sarastro dies! 
Pam Dies! 
3rd L Silence! She commands. 


ARIA 


Astrafiammante Avenging fury lacerates my spirit! 
Rage at Sarastro darkly throbs and wild 
Blood calls for blood: O may my own blood hear it! 
Impale his heart or you are not my child! 


Impale his heart or no longer be my child! 
Ah! Never, never reconciled! 
Ah! Strike at his heart or you are not my child! 


Sarastro has betrayed me! Tamino now betrays me! 
My daughter would betray me and a mother’s love deny! 
Tormented, impassioned Nature sways me 
As the heartless I defy! 
My pain is deep: Sarastro’s blood allays me! 
Swear! Swear! Swear to avenge me, or accursed die! 


(Queen and Ladies vanish. It grows light again) 


Pamina (wildly) Die. Who shall die? Kill. Who shall kill? O why 
Does all the love I know command me: Die! 
Merciful gods! 

Monostatos (coming up behind her) Give your love to me. 

Pam You! 


Mon Or would rather that Sarastro knew 
What you have been commanded? Come, my sweet, 
Refusal would be very indiscreet. 


Pam Never! 

Mon You force me then... 

Sarastro (entering suddenly) Who speaks of force? 

Mon (kneeling) My Lord, if you but knew... 

Sar I know the source 
Of your concern. 

Mon My love for you. 

Sar Your lust 


For one I placed unwisely in your trust. 

The gods forgive me! 

O vile! that with your soul corrupt your dust 
Which might, without a soul, have found the good 
Of animals at least. With brotherhood, 

Our holy Order, we had hoped to win 

Your mind and soul from what we found them in, 
A savage state; but you are of the lost: 
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Mon (aside) 


Sar (sadly) 
(to Pam) 
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‘ 


Like the enfeebled asp, undone by frost, 
Some kindly peasant puts before his fire 
Only to find that light and warmth inspire 
A graceless nature to renew its venomed ire. 
Enough! I banish you! If you are seen 
Within these walls again: Death! 


To the Queen! (exit Mon) 


Then Wisdom must use force: that is the worst. 
My dear child... 


Pam (wildly, clutching the dagger to her breast) Come not near! 1 am accursed! (She runs out) 


Sarastro 


Sarastro 


Ist Priest 


Sar 


Ust2Pr 


Spirits of Good, protect the noble child! 
(pause. Then, reflectively to himself) 


Spirits of Good . . . and, still unreconciled, 
Spirits of Evil. Day and Night. And all 
Our forces wage a war perpetual. 

I have grown old in combat, and, I fear, 
Passionless. Can Wisdom be too dear? 

Can She, the Queen of superstitious Night, 
In her extremities of heart be right? 

No, no. We need each other. May we learn 
From music how to serve each other’s turn: 
For music, from the primal darkness sprung, 
Speaks an undifferentiating tongue, 

Yet, tamed by harmony, the beast can tame 
And every elemental passion name. 

O Light of Wisdom, do not blind our eyes: 
That Mind may love, and Heart may civilize! 


ARIA 


In holy rites, in labour, 

We join and learn to bear 
The burden of our neighbour, 

His joys and woes to share. 
He who forgives another’s wrong 
Shall hear the stars’ triumphant song, 
He who another’s need supplies 
Already dwells in Paradise. 


By freeing one another 

We learn ourselves to free, 
For man must love his brother 

Or cease a man to be. 
The homely shepherds when they love 
A green and social pasture rove, 
The tyrant on his golden throne 
Dwells in a desert all alone. 


(Enter \st & 2nd PRIEST) 


Sire! 

The charge you laid upon me is fulfilled. 

Never before so apt, so cager-willed 

A novice have I taught. My years of learning 
He compassed into hours; with such discerning 
Questions searched out my understanding that 
Soon at his feet a doting pupil sat. 


How, as a lover, has he borne our ban, 
The absence of Pamina? 


; ; Like a man 
He hides his grief, but I have heard him groan 
At moments when he thought himself alone, 
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Who, when he saw me, smiled as if no care 
Had ever touched him. 

Sar It is well. Prepare 
The caves of Fire and Water, and with songs 
Escort him to the test for which he longs. 


(exit 1st PR) 


2nd Priest What of the silly bird-catcher, my Lord? 
He cannot, will not learn. 

Sarastro Let his reward 
Be Papagena. 

2nd Pr (shocked) Butesen 

Sar If you see fit 


That he to some ordeal should submit, 
Let this be trifling. He, too, is a child of grace 
Who knows his nature and who keeps his place. 


(exit PR. SAR comes forward and addresses the audience) 


Now my task is almost done: 
When to-morrow’s rising sun 
Sees the Queen of Night’s defeat 
Shall my mission be complete, 
And in that victorious hour 

I must also lose my power, 
Gratefully my throne resign 

To a happier strength than mine. 
In a wedding Day and Night, 
Light and Darkness, shall unite 
And our long wars ended be 

In a mutual sympathy: 

Blessing them, may I be blest, 
Bid this world farewell and rest. 


SCENE It! 


(A Grove at sunset. Through the trees in the background winds a procession of priests, escorting 
TAMINO to the place of trial. In the foreground, watching it pass, stand PAPAGENO and the 
2nd PRIEST) 


HYMN 


Chorus O Isis and Osiris, great and gracious, 
The pathless shade inform with light sagacious; 
When all the unchecked elements deride him, 
Down through their realm of hostile chaos guide him: 
Inspire his heart, instruct his youth; 
Soon, soon, 
May he be soon reborn in Truth, 
Light and Truth. 


(The procession passes away) 


Papageno (to 2nd Priest) Well, aren’t you glad that you’re not in his shoes? 
2nd Pr I wish that I were worthy. 


Pap (desperately) ; O, what’s the use 
Of trying to make friends? Once in a while 


You might relax and even laugh or smile. 


2nd Pr (sadly) Laughter does not become me, I am told. 
Some of the brethren say I’m getting old. 
I know I can’t read quickly. I’m not clever. 
But they needn’t keep on sneering . . . (sniffs) 
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Pap Well, I never! 
How stupid of me! But who would have thought 
That you, at heart, were Papageno’s sort? 
Laugh at them! Look at me! I cannot spell 
But I can find my way about as well 
As any Brother. I trust my eyes and nose 
To tell a fungus from a guelder-rose. 


2nd P. Beware, young man, beware! The louder the boast 
Cale himself together) The harder the fall! 

Pap (aside) We’re back! 

2nd Pr I have been most 


Remiss. I beg you to (oes my indiscretion. 
We were discussing . 


Pap (aside) Not another session! 
2nd Pr What is the Good? 
Pap The Good would now be wine, 


If wine there were. 


(PR claps his hands. A table rises out of the ground, bearing a single goblet of wine which he hands 
to PAP) 


2nd Pr (nostalgically) Tell me, is it a mere sign, 
Or does it participate in the Divine? 


Pap (smacking his lips) This is a day of wonders without end, 
The wine delicious, you my dear new friend. 
Let’s drink confusion to ail fools who read! 
Where is your glass? 


2nd Pr (glumly) Water is all I need. 
Fermented juices of whatever kind 
Inflame the passions and perturb the mind. 


Pap But that is what we take them for. 


2nd Pr T know. 
1 was notorious many years ago 
As an imbiber. 


Pap Bless you, ancient Druid! | 
2nd Pr I'll leave you now to your pernicious fluid. (exit) | 


Pap (regarding his glass) What a day! I feel so strange! I’d like to fly 
Up like a lark, up, up into the sky, 
Singing, singing of ... Virtue? Surely not. 
Of Money? I don’t think so. Then... of what? 


ARIA 


Papageno Could I but once discover 
Some soft congenial She, 
How kindly would I love her 
And how happy I should be, 
How happy, happy I should be, 
How happy, happy, happy I should be. 


My heart it would glow like a taper, 
How nimbly my two legs would caper. 
If such were to happen, I would 

Be always exceedingly good. 


If, like in dreams and fancies, 
Some soft congenial She 

Would throw me tender glances, 
O, how happy I should be, etc. 


A maid is the crown of creation, 
But none look at me with elation; 
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I never can find one to wed: 
O, sometimes I wish I were dead. 
If maiden or if matron, 
Some soft congenial She, 
Would take me for her patron, 
O, how happy I should be, etc. 
My body grows thin as a cleaver, 
I'm wasting away with a fever, 
I’m half in the grave as it is: 
But I could be cured by a kiss. 


(The following dialogue is to be spoken alla battuta. During it, the daylight slowly fades, until by 
the end it is pitch dark.) 


Papageno Heartless gods! Must I remain alone? 
(enter PAPAGENA, disguised as an old hag) 


Who’s this? What shall I say? 
Though she’s not my Papagena, still she’s company. Good Day! 


Papagena I am looking for my true love; do you know where he can be? 

Papo Does the gentleman that you love know that your true love is he? 

Papa No, he doesn’t, but he wi// know. Do you seek your true love too? 

Papo Yes, I do but I have still no notion where she is. Have you? 

Papa Does the maiden you love truly know that truly you love her? 

Papo No, not yet but she will duly when our meeting can occur. 

Papa If you ask me more, I may know how to show you when to meet. 

Papo And if you help Papageno, he may help you find your sweet. 
Does he want to be your lover? 

Papa Yes, but doesn’t know it yet. 

Papo When will he his love discover ? 

Papa When he can his creed forget. 

Papo I believe I know who he is. 

Papa Yes, I know you think you know. 

Papo Do you think you know who she is? 

Papa No, I know I know her, 

Papo Oh! 
Is she pretty ? 

Papa Why deny it? 

Papo Is she young? 

Papa As young as you. 

Papo Is he old? 

Papa As old as I, it seems. 

Papo I know him? 

Papa Yes, you do, 

Papo Now, I’m certain. You need say no more. I know your love must be... 


2nd Priest (off) Papageno! Papageno! 

Papa You are right. 

Papo ; : Tis he, ’tis he! 

(to entering Pr) Well, dear guardian and guide, you are the person that we need. 
Come, relax, there’s love inside you if you can forget your creed 
I know whom you love. 

Pr Whom / love? 

You, but you don’t know it yet. 


Papo 
. You love her. 
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Pr She is not my love. You love her. 
Papo Come, come, my pet. 
Jefp She loves you. 
Papo You're very stupid. She loves you. 
Pr You’ve lost your mind! 
Papo Yow’re no person to play Cupid. 
Pr Maybe not: I am not blind. 
(they turn their backs on PAPA and each other) 
Papa I love him. I don’t love you 
Papo You see! 
Pr You see! 
Papa And he loves me. 
Papo I don’t love you. 
Pr Don’t you? 
Papa Do you? I love you. 
Papo You see! 
Pr You see 
Papo I know whom I love. 
Pr You think so? 
Papo And whom I love not. 
Pr Recall . . 
Papo Really, sir, I think you drink so much you cannot see at all. 
IPE I drink! 
Papo You! 
Pr And you! 
Papo Well, J know how and still know truth from lies 
Nose and ear and hand and eye know how to make a person wise. 
That’s what I believe the most. 
Pr The creed you must forget. Recall 
This: the louder that you boast, the harder then shall be your fall. 
Senses oft deceive... 
Papo One minute! Talk of boasting, old imbiber! 
You vowed me a lovely linnet, went so far as to describe her: 
Now you dare suppose—in vain—a new love for me, old supposer! 
If there is a Papagena, stop your boasting and disclose her 
Now! Delay no more, old feigner! 
Pr (leading Papa to him) Here! 
Papo Not her! 
Pr (removing Papa’s disguise) Look well and love her! 
Papo Papagena! 
Papa Papageno! 
ida Back! You are not worthy of her! 
(PR whisks her away) 
Papo Woe is me! I cannot bear it. Those three witches warned me. Where 


Has she gone to? Do I merit such a fate for taking care? 
Is it fair? It isn’t fair. It isn’t fair. It isn’t fair! 


(exit PAPAGENO in search) 


THE MAGIC FLUTE, ACT II 1 


FINALE 


(The moon begins to rise. The THREE SPIRITS during this scene remain invisible, their voices 
seeming to come from the tree-tops) 


3 Spirits Soon dawn, on earth and ocean breaking, 

Will drive all shadows far away, 

And men, from their illusions waking, 
Salute with grateful joy the candid day. 

Come, holy ray, our darkness brighten, 

And with thy wisdom our foolish hearts enlighten, 
That truth may be revealed to all 
And every vain idol fall. 


lst Sp But O, Pamina may not hearken. 

2nd & 3rd Sp Though light is near... 

First Her senses darken. 
3 Sps While all await the joyous morrow, 


She grieves her yesterday of sorrow 
With disillusionment and fear. 

O that Tamino could be here! 

She comes, her stainless aspect wild: 
We must protect the noble child. 


(enter PAMINA with a dagger in her hand) 


Pamina You are my love, my love’s reward, 
My mother’s sorrow, my future lord. 

Sps Her words are dark with sad intent; 
I dare not understand their bent. 

Pam My life, my traitor, hold with me... 


O heart of steel, 
The fatal rites are soon to be; 
My heart shall wed eternity. 


Sps Furies of the night pursue her; 
Desperation will undo her. 
Fair Pamina, stay your hand! 


Pam Do not hold me! Love’s command 
To this heart where love was stronger 
Is that it shall beat no longer: 
By this hand will heart comply. 


Sps Damned all self-destroyers die! 


Pam Life you gave and in my keeping 
Gave this charm to still my weeping, 
O my mother. Through darkness she calls 
And her curse upon me falls! 


Sps Hear us! Die not in despair! 


Pam Take, for nought remains to tell, 
Faithless lover, my farewell. 
Let Pamina seek release, 
By this steel I find my peace! (is about to stab herself) 


Spirits Dear unfortunate forbear! 
With one death would come a second: 
From your grave would love have beckoned 
And have slain Tamino there! 


Pamina Love? But if he loved me would he 
Turn away from me, or could he 
By his silence, love deny? 
Or desert me? Tell me why. 


Sps We may give no explanation. 
You shall meet, and revelation 
At the sight of him ensue. 
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Know that he, at love’s command, 
Faces death to win your hand. 
Come with us and find him true! 


Pam Faithful love, I come to you! 
All When lovers to their lover tender 
The lives that they may not surrender, 
Then Love their safety will provide, _ 
The gods their footsteps guard and guide. 
(exeunt) 


SCENE WY 


(At the mouth of the Caves. Fire on the Left, Water on the Right. TWO MEN IN ARMOUR 
guard the entrance) 


Armed Men Now shall the pilgrim tread a valley dark and dire, 
Face death by air and water, earth and fire. 
Who shall this dreadful passage to the end endure, 
He his salvation shall thereby secure, 
In mansions of the Light forever dwell; 
Isis her mysteries to him shall fully tell. 


(enter TAMINO) 


Tamino No fear of death shall daunt or bate me. 
The gates of hell already wait me; 
I hear their dreadful hinges groan; 
My feet must dare the path alone. 
Pamina (off) Tamino, stay! I come with you. 
Tam Do;I hear Pamina calling? 
A.M. You hear Pamina calling. 
Tam & A.M. The gods permit that she come too: 
Now nothing can our (your) lives divide 
Though Fate a mutual death decide. 
Tam My vow? Am I released from silence? 
A.M. Henceforth you are released from silence. 
Tam & A.M. What joy a common fate to share, 
Thus hand in hand the way to dare! 


A love that death for love defies 
Is matchless, dear in Heaven’s eyes. 


(enter PAMINA) 
Tamino & Pamina Forever mine! In life, in death! 
Tamino With threatening sad faces 
Grim spectres beckon me. 
Pamina In savage and in dismal places 


Beside you I shall be. 

No harm can us betide 

For Love shall be our guide, 

And Love can make the desert bloom, 
Can turn to Spring the Winter’s gloom. 


Your flute shali also play its part, 
Defending us by magic art. 

With spell and runes of secret power 
*Twas fashioned, in a moonless hour 
Was carved from immemorial oak 
To flash of lightning, thunderstroke. 
So take the magic flute and play 

To make dark night a cheerful day. 
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All We (They) wander through the horrid shade, 
Of death and darkness unafraid. 


(TAM plays the flute and they pass through and emerge from the Cave of Fire) 


Tam & Pam Sweet notes that with your soft compulsion 
Retired the elemental flame, 
Rebuke the watery convulsion, 
The flood in all its fury tame. 


(They pass through the Cave of Water) 


SCENE V 
(A Temple, brightly lit) 


Tam & Pam O dazzling splendour of the light! 
O world so lovely, green and bright! 


Chorus ’Tis done, ’tis done, your Quest is done; 
The Crown of Wisdom you have won. 
Come to the Temple, happy pair! 
Advance, advance, advance, advance! 
Come, come, come! 
Gods and men your triumph share. 


SCENE VI 
(The same grove as Scene III. Dawn. Enter PAPAGENO with a halter) 
Papageno Papagena! Papagena! Come, be near me! 


Linnet! Pippit! Can you hear me? 

No answer. Ah! All is predestined: 

Can my unlucky stars be questioned? 

Should I have shown bravery? It’s not for me: 
Love-birds can no more eagles be 

Than a she can be a he. 


I am not certain she was real; 

The Order may have played a trick. 
Yet I am certain how I feel: 

I am in love; and I am sick. 
Papagena, lovely linnet! 

Papagena, pretty pippit! 

O, that wine had something in it! 
What a fool I was to sip it, 

For it made me love and I 

Am unloved and want to die. 


(pointing to a tree) 


I shall hang here like a letter, 
For my body will say better 
Than my mind could ever spell: 
O you wicked world, farewell! 
To the forceful and the forceless 
You are equally remorseless. 

I am sorry I was born. 

Tell the pretty girls to mourn. 


Will not one of them have pity? 
Even if she’s not so pretty 

She could win me from my woe: 
Is it Yes? Or is it No? 


I hear nothing, no replying. 
Was it worth my trying? 
No one cares that I am dying. 
(ties the halter to a tree) 
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Like a bird I must through air 
Fly the grounds of my despair; 
So, you broken-hearted dove, 
Be a man and die for love. 
(climbs onto a stump) 
Come, my rescuer, to me. 
I’m waiting here. Come. I'll be 
Waiting till >...0l ss cOUunts tom a tunree: 
QOne .. =. Twomenrees 
No reply ... O futile plea... 
No reply to constancy. 
Love can find no place to dwell; 
So, you wicked world, farewell: 
O you wicked world, farewell. 


(prepares to jump) 


Spirits (invisible) Forbear, forbear, O Papageno! If you choose 


Pap 


Sps 


Papageno 


Spirits 
Papo 
Papa 
Papo 
Papa 
Papo 
Papa 
Both 


Papo 
Papa 
Papo 
Papa 
Both 


To throw away your life now, you will lose 

The only life you’ll ever have to use. 

You boyish spirits are well-spoken, 

But you have no hearts to be broken: 

If I were disembodied too, 

I'd miss nobody as I do. 

Pick up your chimes and set them ringing 

To bring your lovely linnet winging. 

Now, how could I have thought of swinging? 

Forgotten chimes, you start me singing! 

Ring out and with your ting-a-linging 

Remind my absent sweetheart of 

Her Papageno and his love. 

Tingle, chimes, a summons, bring my dear to me. 

Tingle, chimes, a summons, bring her here to me. 

Bring her back, my only love, the love for me. 
(enter PAPAGENA) 

Now, Papageno, turn and see! 

Pa-pa-pa-pa-papagena! 

Pa-pa-pa-pa-papageno! 

Are you mine to love completely ? 

Yours forever, yours completely. 

Will you be my loving linnet. 

] will be your faithful pippit. 


Heaven will augment our joys, 

Will approve our love by sending 

To our nest a dear, unending, 

Lovely brood of girls and boys, 

An unending brood of girls and boys. 


First, first a little Papageno. 
Then, then a little Papagena. 
Then, then another Papageno. 
Then, then another Papagena. 


What better blessings to have more of? 
A score of Papagenos, Papagenas, 

To be the comforts of our life, 

To make us truly man and wife. 
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SCENE VII 


Without the City Wall. Night. Enter Queen ASTRAFIAMMANTE, MONOSTATOS and the 


Monostatos 
Ladies 
Mon 


Astrafiammante 


Ladies 
Mon 
Ladies 


Mon 
All 


Mon & L’s 


All 


Sarastro 


THREE LADIES) 


We must be quiet, quiet, quiet, 
If we are not to be espied. 


We must be quiet near the Temple 
And in familiar darkness hide. 


Your Highness, shall I wed Pamina? 
You swore I should, were we allied. 


You had our word, impassioned ally: 
We swore our child should be your bride. 
The Queen will by her oath abide. 


The Queen will keep her promise, 
The Queen of Night will by her oath abide. 


But what is quickening the darkness? 
What can that ruthless roaring be? 


O dreadful seems the pregnant darkness, 
Each lawless element set free. 


In rites convening is the Order. 


Upon their rites shall rain disorder, 
Upon their gaudy Day descend 
A moonless Midnight without end. 


Astrafiammante, Queen of Night! 
May we achieve our vengeance to-night! 


(Thunder. Lightning. They sink into the earth) 


What blinds us with lightning? What binds us with fright ? 
We sink to the chaos of infinite Night. 


SCENE VI 
(A great staircase, at the top of which are three thrones.) 


The Sun’s golden glory has conquered the Night: 
Original Darkness gives way to the Light. 


(The \st PRIEST leads forward TAMINO and PAMINA who kneel at Sarastro’s feet. Sarastro 


Chorus 


takes off his crown and places it upon Tamino’s head) 


Glory to the Holy Ones, everlasting glory, 
Our guardians and our guides. Amen. 
Isis and Osiris. Amen. 


(SARASTRO leads TAMINO and PAMINO up the stairs to the thrones, and they sit. From behind 
the thrones appear PAPAGENO and PAPAGENA suddenly to sit on the steps at their feet and make 


Chorus 


a final tableau) 


Unfurl your brave banners, let trumpets be blown, 
For Wisdom and Beauty are mounting the throne. 
Unfurl your brave banners, let trumpets be blown, 
For Wisdom and Beauty have mounted the throne. 


CURTAIN 
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International Music Association 


Honorary Member: 


Her HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS MARIE Louise, G.C.V.O. 


Life Governors: 


Mrs. C. STRICKLAND HUBBARD SIR ADRIAN C. BOuLT (President) Mr. ANTHONY HUBBARD (Founder) 


Vice-Presidents: 


Dr. THOMAS ARMSTRONG Sir ARTHUR BLIss Sir ERNEST BULLOCK, C.V.O. 
Sir GEorGE Dyson, K.C.V.O. DAME Myra Hess, D.B.E. Sir REGINALD THATCHER, O.B.E., M.C. 
Dr. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, O.M. 


Secretary: 


Mr. RICHARD RICKETT 


Music Room 


On April 13 there will be a piano recital by José Franco, winner of the Unesco 
inter-continental award this year. 


Concert Award 


The competition was held on March 8-10 and the prize, of three hundred guineas, 
was won by a pianist: Miss Daphne Spottiswoode. There were 28 entrants, and the 
panel of judges consisted of Astra Desmond, Ivor James, Denis Matthews, Gerald 
Moore, Manoug Parikian and Solomon. 


Meanwhile various suggestions have been made about the future of the Award, 
from 1957 onwards; and the ILM.A. Committee have agreed on the following points: 


(1) The age-limit should be 25. (2) The prize should be spent either on a London 
recital or, if preferred, on lessons from an eminent teacher. (3) The Award should 
be open to students of all nationalities, provided they had lived in this country 
for the past twelve months. 


Monthly Talks 


Sir Eugene Goossens, who has been on a long and welcome visit to this country 
gave a talk (on March 1) on Music in Retrospect. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


STUDIO di FONOLOGIA MUSICALE 


In June 1955, the Engineering Department of the Radiotelevisione Italiana approved the 
establishment of the Studio di Fonologia Musicale which, like other Studios of this kind existing 
in Europe, is the inevitable result of an encounter between music and the brilliant new develop- 
ments in the field of analysis, production and treatment of sound. This Studio would satisfy both 
the practical daily necessity to provide special radio-Tv musical material and the timeless urge 
of the composer to probe and enlarge the resources of his ‘trade’. 


Thus far the pursuit of the other Studios has been classified in terms of musique concréte and 
“electronic music’, which have become debatable definitions from today’s armchair perspective 
since they seem to have been coined partly from retarded-futuristic pioneerism, partly to be 
“dissociated from the rabble’ and partly from a simple and legitimate desire to identify the objects 
of our daily discourse. In the long run, what really counts is the approach itself in its purest con- 
ception: it establishes an element of continuity in the general picture of our musical culture and 
is not to be identified only with its technical means but also with the inner motivation of our 
musical evolution. 


The admirable activity of the Electronic Studio of Cologne has proved the validity of this 
approach and has provided the Studio di Fonologia Musicale (as it will provide the inevitable 
similar enterprises in the future) with a model to be followed in various aspects of its operational 
organization and equipment. In this respect we have tended towards a difficult synthesis and... 
financial conciliation between the Studio facilities necessary for the functional production which 
goes under the ‘Assets’ column of the radio-Tv industry and the facilities which permit research 
work in phonology and the composition of absolute music. Consequently, the equipment of the 
Studio di Fonologia Musicale ranges from a simple Onde Martenot to a panel of nine synchronized 
oscillators. 


With the assistance of eminent psycho-physiologists a programme of research has just been 
initiated which will probe into certain musical aspects of the well-known studies on perception 
carried on in America and Germany (with special emphasis on ‘attack’ of sound, on ‘time- 
perception’ in relation to sound quality and on clinical experiments regarding auditive pathology). 
Naturally this research is of immediate musical interest because the greatly magnified sonic range 
of the new medium necessitates a continuous reference to our natural condition of perception, 
that same condition which, in its impermanent aspect, constitutes the basis for continuity and 
unity in the morphological evolution of our musical culture. 


So far, non-functional music has been composed in the Studio di Fonologia Musicale only by 
the author and Bruno Maderna in the form and spirit of esercizi; future projects involve the frequent 
collaboration both of Italian and other composers. 


Thanks to the enthusiastic co-operation of the Engineering Department of the Radiotelevisione 
Italiana, it will soon be possible also in Italy for composers and research specialists to take on the 
thankless but fascinating assignment of experimenting and cataloguing that enormous quantity of 
data made available by the improved possibilities of musical communication in general and the 
expressive urge of the composer in particular. Also on the basis of these data, the composer will 
continue to produce new works, to perfect the quality of his aesthetic communication and to 
guarantee a continual adhesion of his work to the Man of his times. ; ’ 

Luciano Berio. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


At the Summer School of Music (Dartington Hall, August 4-September 1), Maurice Eisenberg 
will give a master class for ’cellists in Weeks 3 and 4, and Gerhard Hiisch a master class for 
singers in Weeks 2 and 3. Composition classes will be held by Iain Hamilton (Week 1), Roman 
Vlad (Weeks 2 and 3), and Richard Hall (Week 4). The concerts will include first performances of 
Iain Hamilton’s Piano Trio, a harpsichord piece by Peter Racine Fricker, a vocal quartet (written 
for the Saltire singers) by Francis Burt, and—in honour of his 60th birthday—of Roberto Gerhard’s 
String Quartet (1955) and Concerto for harpsichord, strings and percussion (1956). 
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THE YOUNG BRITISH COMPOSER 
(Thoughts arising from Ernest Gold’s article, The New Challenge (The Score, December 1955).) 


Mr. Gold is justified in acknowledging, in his article, the enormous difficulties facing anyone 
wishing to write good music today, but he blames the ‘scientific approach’ to composition for 
the dearth of convincing new music. Perhaps this does not really take us to the heart of the matter. 
At least one reader suspects Mr. Gold of finding a convenient scapegoat for a diverse host of evils 
—particularly as his suggestions for remedying these evils are somewhat unconstructive and nega- 
tive. It is all very well for him to admonish the composer to re-establish a ‘dynamic balance 
between the rational and irrational elements in music’—to ‘write music which includes the human 
and unpredictable, the ‘‘unscientific’’ in the deepest sense.-—but he makes no suggestions for the 
attainment of such an end. It would, indeed, be difficult to do so! 


It is a banal truism to repeat that the great music of the past did just what Mr. Gold would 
have new music do—but one must also remember that the ‘human and unpredictable’ in these 
great works, despite all humanity and unpredictability, is nevertheless always justifiable in the 
analysis. Always! A great mind, in music as in anything else, is incapable of thinking or creating 
in a disorganized fashion, be it consciously or subconsciously. It would be a travesty to say that 
Bach, Mozart or Beethoven did not ‘know,’ in the word’s deepest sense, what they were about when 
they penned those flights of inspiration which thrill us so much. They may not have consciously 
considered it, but each note is governed by a inner logic which makes it just right, and once heard, 
it appears to be, of course, the only entirely satisfactory choice in that position. 


It is glib to ask a young contemporary to achieve just that. Before he could, he would have 
to amass a tremendous technique of composition at his finger-tips—a ‘contemporary’ technique, 
for it would be useless to repeat outworn formulae. Only then could he subconsciously order his 
material to suit the expression, and do those ‘unpredictable’ things, which are, however, always 
ultimately justifiable from every point of view, and not least from the ‘analytical’ or ‘scientific.’ 


It is argued that most of these recently introduced ‘techniques of composition’ are too complex, 
too cerebral to be compatible with what is called ‘musical expressiveness.’ If the truth be told, they 
are ultimately much simpler than the technique of, say, Mozart, who is usually held up before us 
as the model of simplicity. Musicians are inclined to take so much for granted in Mozart, that 
they never seriously consider how and why a particularly striking feature of the music has come 
about, but dismiss it with vague generalizations, in which one discerns, perhaps, the word ‘genius’ 
and a few references to the normal ‘text book’ harmonic and formal methods commonly supposed 
to be exemplified (and occasionally even transgressed!) in classical music. 


If those concerned with the education of young musicians thought a little more deeply about 
these problems, certain institutions for the teaching of music in this country might possibly serve 
their purpose with more conspicuous success. Surely it would be advantageous to general musical 
standards were they to turn out students with some knowledge of musical construction. One 
sees and hears so many conductors, performers, and, worst of all, composers, who obviously 
have no clue as to the construction of music, that one wonders just what they did in their colleges. 
They have, it seems, learned to play an instrument—usually with their fingers, and without. head 
or heart—they have learned how to harmonize chorales in a way they never were and, one trusts, 
never will be harmonized in practice—-they have learnt stock answers to ‘form examination’ 
questions,—perhaps even how to write examination fugues—and they have had some garbled sort 
of musical history drummed into them. If only they had had impressed upon them that they knew 
next to nothing, they might not be so keen to treat us to their appalling performances or their 
inane compositions, or to inflict their paltry knowledge on defenceless children in schools. As 
it is, the possession of a diploma is regarded as the license for all musical iniquities, and one is 
always mildly surprised upon meeting a knowledgeable musician who has one. 


Take, for instance, the teaching of harmony. In the normal course of instruction, the student 
is taught how to ‘apply’ various stock chords and progressions to certain stock melodies, usually 
from text-books. He realizes nothing about the relationship between harmony and rhythm— 
‘harmonic rhythm’ is untouched, and seldom is he required to look at, and certainly never to 
analyze in detail, the music of any master whose style is supposed to be emulated in the ‘harmony 
exercises’ required of him. If harmony and counterpoint had been studied properly in relation to 
rhythm, the young composer who chooses to ‘go modern’ would perhaps realize that a ‘rhythm’ 
is not represented by a string of note-values, but is the result of the interaction of several elements 
on different planes. Had he ever analyzed a Mozart melody properly (without even looking at the 
accompaniment!) he would realize that its ‘rhythm,’ far from being represented diagrammatically by 
its note-values, could only be grasped by writing, on different levels in order, the note lengths of 
the melody, the values of the implied harmony, (harmonic rhythm), the metre (relative lengths 
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and positions of the upbeat—beat—afterbeat, an element Mozart exploited with fantastic ingen- 
uity), the pulse, and the relative strength of ‘first beats’ (certain ones having more emphasis than 
others). He would then understand that these various interacting elements, all implied in the one 
line of melody, are as intricate as any ‘rhythm’ of, say, Boulez. With a thorough knowledge 


of these old practices, in addition to the new, our student would stand a much better chance of 
producing competent music. 


Mr. Gold complains of the rationalist attitude of composers. It would perhaps be more justi- 
fiable to complain that it is not rationalist enough. In an effort to be new and different, certain 
composers resort to innovations which are not implied in the original conception of the piece— 
perhaps now by serializing something nobody thought worth serializing before, quite without 
measuring the effort required against the net result. Among Englishmen, at least, the effect of 
this sort of thing is usually rather like a self-conscious gentleman doing something slightly indecent. 
This irresponsibility only gives ‘new music’ a bad reputation. 


Any composer worthy of the name can afford to take for granted the fact that he is expressing 
a ‘fundamental human experience,’ and set about finding for himself the most suitable and convinc- 
ing way of doing it. If he has any doubts about this, he should either stop composing, or convince 
himself, once and for all, otherwise he is guilty of fraudulent imposition on his fellows. If he 
cannot believe in himself, he should surely never try to persuade others to do so. His technique 
should come from exhaustive analysis of the music of not only the greatest composers, but as many 
of the others as he can manage. Most young composers are familiar with at least the most super- 
ficial aspects of Schoenberg, Bartok, Stravinsky, etc.,—perhaps even of Messiaen or Stockhausen 
—but they know surprisingly little about more ancient composers—their training has led them to 
take for granted that they know all there is to know about them. 


How many of them, for example, would even take the trouble to struggle through the Musical 
Offering in score at the piano? The fault is largely their own, and partly that of their colleges, 
where the ‘form’ classes give no incentive to do this sort of thing. Most young composers appear to 
spend their time trying to be in the right places on the right occasions, pushing their works and 
obtaining, by any means whatsoever, performances of them, rather than studying music in order 
to improve their composition. 


Perhaps even more insidious than the sort of composer described above, is the reactionary, 
who rejects all recent developments, and produces music which is often a pale imitation of some 
revered idol. This mentality still flourishes in Britain, and is largely responsible for the teaching 
of composition. It would not be so terrible if these teachers knew something about older music, 
but almost invariably they know no more than the most commonplace superficialities. Their taste 
is based exclusively on conditioning and prejudice, and they normally dote on one of the better 
English composers—or occasionally one of the worst—who lived earlier this century, admonishing 
their students to write in a similar style, thereby continuing some ‘tradition.’ The number of 
students who fall for this ‘tradition’ is amazing, but fortunately their works are but seldom 
performed. 


It is musicians of this school of thought who are responsible for what one might almost describe 
as a peculiarly English misconception—that ‘inspiration’ is incompatible with the methods of 
‘conscious construction’ one hears about from the continent. In aspiring to carry on a nonexistent 
‘national’ tradition, many of these musicians are merely making excuses to themselves for their 
lazy, unconstructive thought—defeatism, almost, in the face of recent developments, all hidden 
under a protective banner of Britishness, conservatism, or ‘taste.’ 


Until the arrival of Handel, Britain produced some of the greatest composers in Europe. 
After that date, almost until today, composers here have been content to imitate the most obvious 
and superficial elements of music from the continent. Surely there are some young composers who 
are capable of looking the problems of composition in the face? As it is, however, our young 
composers present a generally dismal picture. Rather than study music—even without the help 
of the various institutions nominally dedicated to that purpose—they write works based on no 
sound knowledge whatsoever, and use their mediocre productions as a means of obtaining a 
certain petty prestige or notoriety. 


There is really no ‘New Challenge.’ The challenge to the young British composer is the same 
as it always has been since Handel. He must study music, and treat it seriously. This is difficult 
in a country where almost nobody has the courage to face up to the fundamental problems involved 
in musical composition, or, to put it really bluntly, where music, with depressingly little exception, 
is composed, taught and practised in an amateur, and not in a professional manner. 


The young composer must overcome these difficulties by himself. Only then can he possibly 
start to compose, with all the original wealth of meaning implied in that much abused word. 


Peter Maxwell Davies. 
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A MOZART FILM ON B.B.C. TELEVISION ; 


The idea was to make a short film of about fifteen minutes, based on the actual events that 
would take place in Salzburg during the twenty-four hours from 6 p.m. on January 26 to 6 p.m. 
on January 27 (Mozart’s birthday). First the Austrian president would lay a wreath at the Mozart 
memorial, and then would follow (in chronological order) a midnight fanfare, a ceremony at 
Mozart’s birthplace in the Getreidegasse, a performance of the Coronation Mass in the cathedral, 
speeches at the Festpielhaus, and a production of Jdomeneo. It was impossible to decide in advance 
whether all these things would be included. Much would depend on the B.B.C. camera-man, 
who was to go out on January 20 with a precise briefing as to the material we wanted; and on the 
essential character of the film, as that became gradually more defined., In the end, both Jdomeneo 
and the fanfares had to drop out, because no facilities were given for shooting them; and the 
speeches, as well as nearly all the arrivals and departures of eminent people, were cut, because it 
was to be a film about Mozart rather than about Salzburg doing him homage. Having decided 
this, the two problems that occupied us most were (1) how to absorb the various ceremonies into 
a convincing whole, and (2) the extent to which the music—since it was Mozart’s—could be allowed 
to override every other consideration. If our efforts are at all worth recording it is because we 
tried to ensure that both pictures and commentary would be regulated by the music that went 
with them; indeed, the planning of the main outlines was essentially a musical planning. 


The first few minutes of the film were to lead up to the laying of the wreath at the Mozart 
memorial. That would take place at night, and the most suitable music would surely be a move- 
ment from a wind serenade: the Andante of the Serenade in C minor, K.388, seemed ideal for the 
purpose. But this Andante would never do for the beginning of the film, which we imagined as 
showing views of the ancient part of Salzburg, people preparing for the celebrations, the square 
outside the Archbishop’s palace, perhaps the brilliant chandeliers of the Marcus Sitticus hall 
inside the palace. ... That could be the first climax, an intense meeting of scene and music. 
Eventually we chose for this beginning the Andantino of the Divertimento in D major, K.251. 
Among its many advantages was the fact that it contained only a few eventful details, conveniently 
spread out so that they could be made to enhance the two or three dramatic changes of visual 
interest suggested by the opening sequence. And having planned that ‘intense meeting of scene 
and music’ in the Marcus Sitticus hall, the Andante of K.388 at once fell into place. We could 
contrast the brilliant chandeliers and the night outside, the perfect but easy-going music of K.251 
with the magical concentration of K.388; and there could be a crescendo of interest from the entry 
into the Marcus Sitticus hall to the wreath-laying in Mozart square, sustained by music and 
pictures alone, with only a sentence of commentary to effect the transition from one piece of 
music to the other. 


The next question was the timing. When the first material began to arrive from Salzburg, we 
went through almost heartbreaking moments. The film editor at Alexandra Palace produced a 
very beautiful opening sequence, especially of the preparations, with a most imaginative use of 
shadows—shadows of banners, of heads in conversation, and so on. We kept all we could, but 
decided that as the film was about Mozart (as already stated), it would be a mistake so early on 
to concentrate too much attention on Salzburg and its inhabitants. Moreover, having chosen 
the Andantino! of K.251 (Ex. 1), we wanted to bring it back at the end of the film, at a particular 
passage (Ex. 2) that not only seemed perfectly suited to the scene as we imagined it?, but that 


Exel EXxa2 


Andantino 


Hes 


1 For oboe, 2 horns in D, and strings. 
Sounding faintly in the,background, it had indeed a magical effect. 
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would also ensure, according to our plans, that the film and the Andantino would end satisfactorily 
together. The idea, in fact, was to hear the whole piece once through (without repeats), using 
bars 1-64 for the opening sequence and bars 64-87 for the end. Thus the film had to move rapidly. 
We wanted the ardent passage at bar 17 (Ex. 3) to coincide with the first shot of the ‘preparations,’ 
and the episode beginning at bar 48 (Ex. 4) with the first full view of the Marcus Sitticus hall. (The 
repetition an octave higher, at bar 52, served to accompany a change from floor to ceiling—but | 
want to emphasize that we set ourselves against ‘puns’, and tried to achieve the kind of synchro- 
nization that would serve a structural purpose). 


Ex. 3 Ex. 4 


The whole of this first part of the film lasted only two minutes; then the doors of the Marcus 
Sitticus hall closed, and the Andante of K.388 began. 


As in every other instance (with one exception that I will explain later) the music of this next 
sequence was decided upon long before a single foot of film arrived from Salzburg; whatever 
material might be sent, it seemed clear that the ‘serenade’ should continue until bar 24 of the 
Andante, that the B flat cadence and the clarinet passage beginning in that bar would allow a 
transition, with commentary, to Mozart Square, and that the total time left for the wreath-laying, 
the great crowd of people and (as it happened) the lighted candles in every window of the Square, 
would be about 40 seconds: that is, up to the perfect cadence at bar 46. After that there would be 
no opportunity for bringing the scene musically to a close until the end of the movement. 


This brings me to a problem that occupied us a good deal; and our solutions varied to some 
extent deliberately, but still more according to the character of each individual part of the film. 
K.251 had supported a variety of visual impressions, and was to lead directly into another piece 
of music; therefore it did not seem too murderous to impose a commentary above the last few 
bars in the Marcus Sitticus hall, before the closing of the doors that would serve as a transition 
to the wind serenade and the night outside. The situation was very different, however, with K.388. 
First, it had no transition to make, but was to be succeeded by an abrupt change to words and 
pictures only. In the second place, it did not support a variety of impressions, but essentially only 
one—the night; therefore it seemed imperative to round off the whole sequence as perfectly as 
possible. 


Having examined the first three-and-a-half minutes of the film fairly closely, it might be worth 
while to say a little about its general design, and about some of the relationships we tried to estab- 
lish. One of these was a very simple motif: the closing of the Marcus Sitticus doors, the curtain 
falling at the San Carlo in Naples, a lattice window opening, or the door of the room where 
Mozart was born, the sudden view of the Cathedral altar, and the simultaneous impact of the 
Credo from the Coronation Mass. That was perhaps the most powerful moment in the film, and 
it was prepared in two ways: visually, by showing many exteriors of Salzburg churches and then 
seeing the Austrian president and others arriving outside the Cathedral; musically, by first hearing 
the Gloria (from bar 154 onwards) not as ‘background’, but still rather faintly, as in the distance. 


We made another essay in ‘unreality’, in a sequence I have not yet mentioned which came 
towards the end of the film. But directly after the Credo we planned to have a climax of the 
opposite kind, a climax of intimacy. It was to take place in the house where Mozart was born. 
His fortepiano would be shown, and some of the portraits, ending with the famous one by Lange. 
For the music to accompany this scene, we thought of a recording of the A major piano concerto, 
K.414, that had been made on this very instrument that stands in Mozart’s birthplace. But the 
problems still remained: how should we move from a cathedral holding fifteen thousand, to a 
small room; and from a thundering Credo to the delicate improvisation of a solo cadenza on a 
fortepiano? We attempted the visual transition by slowly panning up the West front of the 
Cathedral and then taking in the whole of No. 9 Getreidegasse ‘at a glance’; and the aural transi- 
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tion, by commentary, and then by waiting as long as could be endured after having seen the 
fortepiano, before letting its sound be heard. The cadenza® began, with thrilling effect (though 
imperfectly played). The portraits showed Mozart at 6, 11, 24, 26 (the Lange). 


To attempt another concentrated sequence would be asking for anti-climax. So we planned a 
kind of world tour of opera houses on the evening of January 27, beginning with the Salzburg 
Idomeneo and including perhaps Covent Garden, Munich, Vienna, New York, Paris and Naples. 
Of these only Covent Garden, the Metropolitan and the San Carlo came to anything. Salzburg 
offered no lighting facilities (as with the fanfares). Nevertheless, it would still be sensible to 
begin with the ‘home town’—perhaps look at those gargoyles on the Festspielhaus and mumble 
a few words about tyranny and the narrow world of Salzburg. And the music should set out from 
the Festspielhaus, too. The /domeneo overture. This was the exception I mentioned earlier on; 
we were unable to plan ahead at all exactly, because we might want to visit six opera houses 
rather than three. The crucial point, however, was decided from the beginning. We must return 
to Salzburg either with the final chord of the /domeneo overture, or directly after it. Then came our 
stroke of luck, from the United Press. They sent extremely beautiful shots of the San Carlo 
exterior, of the foyer, and of the ending of a performance of The Magic Flute. We stuck to our 
Idomeneo overture, showed Pamina and Tamino in their glory, the audience clapping silently... . 
And we timed the last quiet chord of the overture to end just after the curtain had begun to fall. 


* * + ak % 


All through the film we had tried to draw a kind of counterpoint between Mozart as an expres- 
sion of Salzburg (especially in the sequence of Salzburg streets and signs accompanied by the gay 
finale of the F major Divertimento, K.247), and Mozart as a stranger speaking a different language 
from those around him, and impatient of Salzburg’s narrowness. The gargoyles had reinforced 
this second aspect, and if the final words were to achieve a climax, it seemed to us that we should 
restore the balance (perhaps quoting Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s ‘he had to be born in Salzburg’) 
and then move to another level of comment which had been reserved till this moment. At all events, 
that is what we attempted. There remained the question of the visual accompaniment to this final 
peroration. The Lange portrait would have been moving had it not already been so a few minutes 
earlier. The memorial by contrast seemed impersonal; but it had the advantage that it had been 
the centre of the first act of homage shown in the film, that it had been seen only incompletely 
by night, and that instead of observing it over the heads of a throng of people, we could now go 
close to it, in an empty Mozart Square. ‘Despite all the agonies he endured, he wrote music that 
heals and refreshes.’ 

* % * * * 

Perhaps I have said far too much about our small-scale enterprise; [ can only hope that certain 
points will be useful to others. If statistics are any guide, we made 1,200 feet of film, of which 115 
consisted of words and pictures, 435 of words, pictures and music together, and 650 of pictures 
and music only. And of this 650, over 400 gave crucial importance to the music, as in the Marcus 
Sitticus hall, the Cathedral, the scene at night, and the sequence showing the streets and the trades- 
mens’ signs of Salzburg. 


__ It would be ungracious to end without saying what an exhilarating experience it was to work 
with three experts: Michael Lewis, who battled for us in Salzburg; Eric Marr, who edited the 
film with patience and artistry; and Michael Balkwill, who not only directed the thing as a whole 
but also found time to instruct me in the technique of script-writing. 


William Glock. 
3 Of the last movement. 


41 have since remembered some sentences by Virgil Thomson, in an essay on Mozart written 
about fifteen years ago: ‘He saw life clearly, profoundly, amusingly, and partook of it kindly. 
He expressed no bitterness, offered no panacea to its ills. His life was the most unspeakable 
slavery; he wrote as a free man. He was not a liberal; he was liberated.’ 
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